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ga strengthen me to bear myself, 
That heaviest weight of all to bear, 
Inalienable weight of care. 
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All others are outside myself ; 
| lock my door and bar them out, 
The turmoil, tedium, gad-about. 





| loch my door upon myself, 
And bar them out ; but who shall wall 
Self from myself most loathed of all? 


If 1 could once lay down myself, 
And start self-purged upon the race 
That all must run! Death runs apace. 


If | could set aside myself, 
And start with lightened heart upon 
The road by all men overgone! 


God harden me against myself, 
This coward with pathetic voice 
Who craves for ease and rest and joys: 


Myself, arch-traitor to myself; 
My hollowest friend, my deadliest foe, 
My clog whatever road | go. 


Yet One there is can curb myself, 
Can roll the strangling load from me, 
Break off the yoke and set me free. 
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The Business Outlook 


Reports from Western centers regarding: 


the general distributive business seasonable 
at this time of the year continue quite encour- 
aging. Conditions here in the East are not so 
good; in fact, we understand that in several 
lines, notably cotton goods, woolens, wool 
and men’s furnishing goods, the spring open- 
ing has been extremely disappointing. The 
country as a whole, however, judged by the 
barometer of bank clearings and railway earn- 
ings, must be in excellent condition, the rail- 
way returns showing gains even over the ex- 
traordinary results of a year ago. As regards 
iron and steel, a supplementary boom has ap- 
peared, but whether due to the formation of 
the big steel combination is a question. Un- 
doubtedly this’ latest trust has had something 
to do with the marking up of the price of pig 
iron. 

In lumber, leather and shoes the demand is 
very active, and an increasing export trade in 
cottons is to be noted. Boot and shoe manu- 
facturers are very busy, the price of mate- 
rials going into shoes having advanced enough 
to tend to limit manufacturers’ profits. Be- 
sides the advance of $1 per ton in pig iron, an 
advance of $4 per ton in steel sheets in Pitts- 
burg and Chicago is reported. 

As regards the cereal markets, wheat and 


corn, they are without notable change, being, ‘ 


if anything, slightly lower. Corn is moving 
forward slowly as regards exportation. 
Raw cotton is tending gradually down- 


wards, which is not a bad thing, all things | 


considered, for the textile manufacturing in- 
dustry. The price of raw cotton has ad- 
vanced altogether out of proportion to the ad- 
vance in finished products; in fact, manu- 
facturers could not obtain a commensurate 


advance on the goods after they had been | 
made up. The wool market lacks snap, al- | 
though the wholesale clothing trade is just | 


about in a fair condition. 

Up-to-date monetary conditions have shown 
no tendency towards hardening, and it seems 
to be the best opinion among banking men 


that we shall go through the spring without 


any notable stiffening in rates. 

Speculative markets have undergone no 
great change during the past week in Wall 
Street. We have had a traders’ market, up 
and down, alternately strong and weak. The 
consensus of opinion is that, while factors 
continue bullish, the craze to buy stocks has 
passed, and that some new features must 
come into the situation to provide further bull 
stimulation. In Boston “ coppers” have been 
more active, although not so active as many 
had hoped. Altogether the outlook for the 
future is somewhat mixed and is not clearly 
seen. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


POWELL—BENT~—In Lincoln, Mass., Feb. 27, by Rev. 
E. E. Bradley, Dr. Jonathan R. Powell of Boston and 


Lalia Estella Bent. 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 

















BEAMAN—In Amherst, Feb. 26, Rev. Warren H. Bea- 

dluate ot Amherst College in 1837 and pastor 
of the church m North Hadley for thirty-three years, 
aged 89 yrs. His was a modest but beautiful life. 

DICKINSON—In Amherst, March 3, Capt. Marquis F. 
Diekinson, a prominent citizen and father otf M. F 
Dickinson, Esq., of Boston, aged 87 yrs. 

HANSON-—In Tropica, Cal., Feb. 22, of pneumonia, Mrs. 
Mary Lincoln Hanson, aged 54 yrs. 

STON E—1In Tropica, Cal., Feb. 20, Mrs. Malvina Lincoln 
Stone, aged 77 yrs. Mrs. Hanson and Mrs. Stone were 
daughters of the late Rev. I. S. Lincoln of Wilton, N. H. 

WHITTLESEY—In Washington, D. C., very suddenly, 
Feb. 20, of Bright’s disease, Rev. Nathan Hart Whittle- 
sey, secretary of the Committee of the National Coun- 
cil on Ministerial Relief, aged 52 yrs. 


MRS. CHARLES R. BLISS 


In Longmeadow, Feb. 16, Mrs. Mary F. Bliss, wife of 
Rev. Charles R. Bliss, pastor of the Congregational 
church in wakefield, 1862-1877, afterward wo ony! of 
the Congregational Education Society, was taken into 
rest. Her death was followed. Feb. 26, by that of Mr. 
Bliss, whose end was doubtiess hastened by the depar- 
ture of one so greatly beloved. Of Mrs. Bliss’s family her 
brothers, John H. D. Smith of Boston and Henry Smith 
of Concord, survive her. A multitude of friends in Mas- 
sachusetts and Chicago, where for many years she made 


she often accompanied her husband on his travels, will 
learn with deep regret of her removal from earth. 

The home of her early life in North Andover was one 
in which sweet Christian influences combined with the 
rare mental accomplishments of its members to furnish 
a training tor a life of distinguished usefulness. Educa- 
tion at Bradford Academy, acquaintance with a wide 
circle of prominent por aed and knowledge of foreign 
lands enriched a mind whose treasures were a joy to all 
who listened to the charm of her conversation. Womanly 
in bearing and attractive in face, she won the respect 
and aveuee of both men and women whom she influ- 
enced, 

So complete and well-balanced and beautiful was her 
Christian character that she seemed to many a type of 
what a Christian should be. Her vivacious conversation 
touched all things with sweet and kindly judgment. Her 
interests were many, but they centered in her lifelong 
devotion to the church and the Christian causes to which 
her husband gave his unselfish service. She was one 
who cannot be forgotten and her uplifting intluence has 
not passed away with her death. 

By a sad coincidence, the oldest sister of Rev. Mr. 
Bliss, Mrs. Georgianna McQueen of Longmeadow, was 
taken from this life but a few hours after the death of 
Mrs. Bliss. Mrs. McQueen, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, was married in 1855 to Rev. George McQueen, 
a missionary in Corisco, Western Africa. After aservice 
of ten years, her husband having died, Mrs. McQueen 
made her home in Longmeadow, where she was identi- 
fied with every good work and closed her days sur- 
rounded by loving friends. A. PD 


MRS. J. B. TILLOTSON 

Mrs. J. B. Tillotson of Nashua, N. H., died at her home 
Feb. 26, after a long illness. 
calm, strong and brave. Right and duty were her watch- 
words. Her devotion to home and chureb and friends 
was marked. Asa member of the First Congregational 
Church she was specially interested in its many forms of 
religious and benevolent work. She leaves a busband, 
an aged mother and a nephew. 











SANKEY MODEL, STYLE 431. 
Known abroad as the Empress Model. 


| More than two hundred thousand organs were 
| made in our factory before this instrument was 
| perfected. It is the result of great experience in 
| making for all purposes for everybody. 
| The missionary’s tent in the jungles and West- 
| minster Abbey, the humble cottage and the king’s 
palace contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The self- 
| taught amateur and Franz Liszt, Saint-Saens, Theo. 
| Thomas, George W. Chadwick, Emil Paur and 
scores of great musicians have written words of 
| highest praise for Mason & Hamlin Organs. 

The Sankey Model (so called because it was de- 
signed for and is used by Ira D. Sankey) is suitable 
for churehes, lodges, schools and homes. Cash with 
order ten $180.00. Other organs, $27.00 to $2,400.00. 

We have accumulated organ information for 45 
years. Write us about organs if you are interested. 


Masons Haulin Co. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


A Piano 

















You can buy an IVERS & POND Piano 
just as cheaply, as safely and as satisfac- 
torily of us by mail as in person at our 
warerooms. How? Write and we’ll tell 
you. ~ 

We send our pianos on trial at our ex- 
pense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local dealer. 
Send us a postal card and receive FREE 
our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it today. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Her life throughout was | 
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% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to. 

actual settlers on/y. 18 years’ experience in busi- 

ness. Send for formal Ly Ses momppe’ list of refer- 

ences and map showing location of lands. Over 

,000 invested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
oans On my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass.| 














per annum clear of taxes or other 
expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


worth three times the amount of the loan. 
Guaranteed titles ; personal examination of 
all securities. 17 years’ successful experi- 


| ence without the loss of a dollar to our clients. 


Write for particulars and list of loans. 
E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N. D.. 


--'.WESTERN 
MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Steet, Boston, Mass. 


SECURITIES "2" 


PAY 
5%, 5%, 6%, 6% Net. 


The preferred stock of Southern cotton mills are 
aying these rates and are particularly desirable. 

Tnvestueents in the South obtain the best interest 

returns consistent with safety. 

HUGH MacRAE & CO., Bankers, Wilmington, N. C. 





on Red River Farm Lands, 
6% LOANS the richest, surest and most 
productive section of any state in the U.S. First 
mortgages only. Profit and safety assured. Reference. 
First National Bank of Langdon. Correspondence and 
investigation solicited. ddréss ALLERT & 
WINTER, Langdon, North Dakota. 


SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS 
FOR ANY SUM; in Real Estate; Gold Mortgages; Tax 
Certificates or Mining Shares. For particulars, address 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of organized home missions the society will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased contributions in all the churches, towards the 
work of the current year and the debt ($108,000) in- 
herited from the past. Please remit to tue treasurer of 
the state auxiliary or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; tyne temperance 
homes and boarding Louses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; prov.des libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
Soames the Sarier’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


poyarany nt 2551826, 
Gia SCHOOL & OTHER PURES BEST 
GENUINE 
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Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 








. daily. Are youo 





her home, and in Utah and other Western states, where 








zy Individual Communion Cups. 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not . 
tolerate in your own home? The use of the individual communion service grows 
n to conviction? > 
in which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives ? 
» Send for our free book—it tells all about it. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. E, Rocheste 


Would you like to see a list of the churches 


A trial outfit sent free on request. 
r, N.Y. 
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AFTER excessive eating a teaspoonful of Henry’s 
Caleined Magnesia will make the stomach sweet. 
All druggists. 

A BOTTLE of Mellin’s Food may make the differ- 
ence between a crying, hungry baby and a happy, 
contented, laughing baby. 


WASHINGTON TOURS, $23—Personally conducted 
tours, covering all expenses, via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will leave Boston March 11 and 25, and 
April 8 and 22, Stopover privileges and side trips. 
Chaperon for ladies unaccompanied by escort. Get- 
tysburg, Luray Caverns and Washington, May 17; 
rate, $35. Detailed itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 


TEMPTATION IN MAHOGANY.—Our readers will 
need to keep a close, tight hand on their pocketbook 
before they permit themselves to read the very 
tempting arguments in our advertising columns to- 
day, under the caption of “For a Lifetime.” The 
particular object of temptation is an imposing book 
cabinet, which is being offered this week by the 
Paine Furuiture Company at an absurdly low price. 


Loss OF APPETIT#.—A person that has lost appetite 
- lost something besides—vitality, vigor, tone. 
rhe ve to recover appetite and all that goes with it is 
to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—that eee the stom- 
ach, perfects digestion and makes eating a pleasure. 
Thousands take it for spring loss of appetite and every- 
hody says there’s nothing else so good as Hood’s. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachuse and in husetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WoMAN’s HOME Mungo any ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. 
nual membersh P, fl. .00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solici Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchas' Agent. in New York, Fourth A 
and Twenty-Second sen ‘in Chicago, 153 La Salle Bt 
one BOARD OF MIssi10Nns, Room 704, Congrefa. 
onal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

HE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
wy evangelist: ¢ and —- at the South and in 

he West, among the Ind’ Chinese. Boston oftice, 
$15 et. Donations House ; éninseo Office, 153 La Salle 
mations may be sent to either of the above 
— or to H. W. Hubbard, pegeeaeet, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty- Second St., New York © City. 
THE Pages gtd CHURCH mee goons 
ri) 








es my and e pee. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D. retary + Charle , Treasurer, United 
Ohavities” Buil ¥ New Y pF. George AH Hood, 


Congregational House, Boston, oe Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (imetoting 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre; 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
wus Treasurer. Offices 612,613 CoS giemmamen 

aa Boston; 151 Washington St, Chicago, Il. 

NG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
contributions oll oD for missionary work. Rev. 
cocns = ——— F Pons f and Treasurer; 

h. D. Maerd retary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh. a renga (red as ein Ay Congregational 
House, Bosto! 

THE 0 CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab. 
lishment and sup ppt of dp ewe Congregationa) 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Samuel C. Darl Pres.; C. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J 
ee Sec., Mik. st., Boston. 

Boa OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
bw Nolicited inthisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 

asurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

E B. ‘palmer, 609 Congregational House. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’8 MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
‘Haven, Ct. ; mmr te Rev. 8. ‘B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form ofa I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council ‘of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States ” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
iellet a to be used for the = of Ministeria) 
Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
Gounell of the Congregation..1 Churches of the United 


—* CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa. 
tion; o offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
oon or pines in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Secretary. 

BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer; B. S. Snow, Corresponding § Secretary, Room 
601 Congregational House, Boston. ‘A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Be uests should be made ay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House. Annual ange 
ship $1.00; life membershi Mrs. Henry ©. 

elano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 





Take Pictures ? 


WARD’S 


“Puro” Photograph Books 
are the very best for your Prints. 
* Puro” Paper never discolors. 
Price List of our 105 styles for the asking. 
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THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


and Boston Recorder 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1349 





Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 flonths, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label f a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent w ‘ith the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this ofice on /’riday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cones ed agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, nehes to the column. 
Discounts according to Anat - contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & COMPANY., Boston 
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4 THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 














THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED” TO 


461 Broadway, - New York|4365 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia| 507 Smithf' Id 8t., Pittsburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston| 234 Superior 8t., C'eveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo\17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chioago|2KingSt.,£ast,Toronto,Ont. 


EUROPE 


H. GAZE & SONS, Sith YEAR 

















Programmes now ready for a new series of high-class 
Tours, dui Spring and Summer, visiting Italy, 
Segend ent dow —. rmany, Rhine, Holland, France, 

and an 
to 9820, according to Tour. 
roo — including all expenses. 
d ia June 20th 


an uss 
Free i toe Mention Tour wanted. 
IN EPENDENT “TRAVEL Pere issued for any 
desired Tour through EUROPE, Etc 


W. H. EAVES, WN. E. Agt., 201 201 Washington St., Boston 


Tel. 3056 


FOREIGN TOURS 


Seven parties mewn a to August. Moderate 
rices. Short tour in August, $225. Our tours 
ve many special and valuable features. Con- 

ducted by university graduates. 
Illustrated pamphlet now ready. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


“ New Century” 
VACATION EXCURSION 


Scotland, England, Ireland, Belgium, France, 
the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy. 
JULY-AUGUST, 1901 
Onder management of Frank C. Clark, New York City. 


Party organized and accompanied by 
Rev. Dr. A. Z. CONRAD, 772 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


#250 and upwards. 
Send to Dr. Conrad for Book of the Excursion—Superb. 











GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, $490, ons | seeaede, depending on 
March 7; 


* Bohe- 
(new), 


Splendid steamer ‘‘ Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, 
« Winifredian ” (new), 10,500 tons, March 13; 
mian ” (new), 9,500 tons, Mare th 19; “ Devonian” 

1,000 tons, April 3. 

F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 

115 State Street, Boston. — 


CE 








FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to a 2 rte and en sg atany 


New England, 11,600 tons.......... )». 27, March 27. 
© Sepmnemeoaseh (new), 13,066 tons, March 13, April 10. 

Saloon, $60 at ae saloon, $40 upwards. For 
p ge and further EB apply to 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 





Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 
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New Suits and 
Skirts for Easter 


WE are enthusi 
astic about our 
Catalogue and 
samples for the 
Summer _ season, 
because never be- 
fore have we 
shown such an at- 
tractive line of 
Suits and Skirts at 
such very low 
prices. We make 
every garment es- 
pocnetly to order, 
hus insuring the 
perfection of fit 
and finish. Our 
Suits and Skirts 
are exclusive, and 
when wear ing one 
of our styles you 
do not run the 
risk of meeting 
other ladies wear- 
ing Garments 
which ook exactly 
like yours. 

Our Spring and 
Summer Cata- 
logue should be in 
the hands of every 
lady who wishes to 
dress well at mod- 
erate cost. It will 
be sent FREE to- 
gether with a line 
of samples to 
select from. 


Our Catalogue 
illustrates: 





Suits Smart, tailor-made suits, with just the 


right das} DS 
Pawth ane iE ash of style from $8 up 


Silk Lined Suits [nears duke 


with excellent Taffeta silk, -  - $15 up 


Skirts Light weight, “Thody” to 4" but 
ones nee “os 7”? to 
make them retain the “ir shape, A $4 up 


Rainy-Day Skirts eee as 


enough to tempt you even if you don’t need one. 


Made of plaid ¥ 
terials, Pp a back or pl ain ma - $5 up 


Wash Skirts cuseydsestsgts vou 


soon the warm weather may come - 3 up 


Wash Dresses Seek, gene aceful $4 ‘up 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


You may order from us with perfect freedom, 
because if what you get does not fit and please 
you, you may send it back, and we will refund 
your money. Catalogue, and Samples of the 
materials from which we make our Suits and 
Skirts are now ready, and we will send them 
Sree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
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For the year 1901-1902, two Resident (Williams) | 
Fellowships of 8400 each are offered to graduates 
of Theological Schools who intend to devote them- 
selves to the Christian Ministry. These Fellow- 
ships are designed to encourage advanced theologi- 
cal work ofahighorder. Applications accompanied 
by testimonials and specimens of work must be 
made before May Ist, 1901, on special blanks to be 
obtained of ROBERT S. MORISON, Secretary of the 
Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Study of Life and Death. 











By Prof. N. S. SHALER, of Harvard 
areas. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


3d Edition Now Ready. 


WHat Comes AFTER | )EATH? 


We all wish we knew. 

The speculations of an eminent Naturalist 
who treats the subject profoundly and 
reverently appeal to all men. 





“Typical of what we may call the new 
religious literature which is to mark the 
Twentieth Century. It is pre-eminently 
serious, tender, and in the truest’ sense 
Christian.’’—Springfield REPUBLICAN. 

“A book of entrancing interest.” 

—Boston TRAVELLER. 

“ The highest type of book today is that 
which is suggestive and THe INDIVIDUAL 
is a charmingly suggestive treatment of un- 
deniabie data.”,—New York COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER. 

** Its conclusions are,.on the whole, favor- 
able to religious faith.””—Brooklyn TIMES. 
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and the Sabbath Evening Church Service. The most 
desirable compilation of favorite hymns and tunes, 
new and old, ever published. 

OVER 300,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 
| Price, $25 per 100. Send 20c. for a sample copy. 


| THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 
| 


61,000 CHILDREN 


| are singing every Sunday from 


CARMINA 58% satoS-* 
DAY SCHOOL 
| THE BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL PUBLISHED 
| Specimen copy free for examination to pas- 
| tors, superinten ‘ents, and music committees. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
| 156 Fifth Avenue, New York stead 











| WANTED. Men to represent us, Weekly salary or 
guarantee paid. Give age and references. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. New York City. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
| Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT VU. FISK & Co. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


| College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Aliowance 
for service in Hospital and Dispensary. 20th year 
opens “ee; 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., 
hawmut Ave., near Massa chusetts Ave. 
ome} “for Catalogue. 


Ihe Cambridge School 


° Familiarly called 
For Girls wn. "Giman Schoo!” 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
| Manual describes the school. Introduction required. 


ARTHUR GILMAN. A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass- 











Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in use. A breakfast-cupful 
of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 








Typewriting, 
Mimeographing, 
Reporting. 
Also practical instruction in the above. 
Rev. George Benedict, 
Reom 614 Congregational Building, Boston. 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$7,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary tor moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Receives deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. Aets as Agent for the transaction 
of any approved financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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Event and Comment 


The special Sunday 
seems to have about 
reached the limit of its efficiency, so far 
as its direct value to benevolent contri- 
butions is concerned. When the first of 
this now lengthening series was insti- 
tuted, some twenty years ago, in the form 
of a Children’s Sunday, it had a practical 
monopoly of the field, barring Christmas 
and Easter. Since then Education Sun- 
day, Christian Endeavor Day, Lincoln 
Memorial Sunday, Prison Sunday, For- 
eign Missions Day in the Sunday school, 
and the Students’ Day of Prayer have 
claimed a place on the calendar. Be- 
sides these, almost every year develops 
some one or two special days, designed 
for temporary purposes, like the recent 
Moody MemorialSunday. Wehave some 
sympathy with pastors who look with 
considerable dismay upon this tendency. 
Whereas in many cases the plea for spe- 
cial consideration is accompanied by an 
appeal for a contribution, it interferes 
with the regular schedule of benevolences 
fixed long in advance. Moreover, some- 
times these days follow each other in too 
quick succession, as in the case of the 
American Board Sunday, and the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association Sunday, 
which are only three weeks apart; and 
sometimes they coincide, as was the case 
Feb. 10, when the prayers of the church 
were sought for three distinct ends and 
contributions for two of them. We 
doubt whether under the present arrange- 
ment the financial results are what they 
ought to be. It costs a good deal to cir- 
cularize the churches, and if special Sun- 
days are to serve their uses in the fu- 
ture they must be sufficiently few and 
must be well distributed through the 
year. 


The Special Sunday 





The campaign to 
raise the Twentieth 
Century Fund of 
the American Board is being vigorously 
presented in Massachusetts. A fortnight 
ago Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Lowe of 
Fitchburg opened their home to a recep- 
tion to President Capen and Secretary 
Daniels, inviting corporate members and 
other friends of the Board in that vicinity. 
Hon. Frederick Fosdick presided at the 
informal meeting held after luncheon, 
when the objects of this fund and the 
methods of raising it were fully explained 
by the two guests. The Congregational 
Club of Worcester will consider the same 
subject at an early meeting, and the 
Connecticut Valley Club~in April. It is 
expected that there will be similar meet- 
ings in Berkshire County and at Lowell. 
The plan is to reach the corporate mem- 
bers, pastors and friends all over the 
state. The co-operating committee has 


Pushing the Board’s 
Twentieth Century Fund 


held two or three meetings and is hoping 
to raise $80,000 in Massachusetts alone. 
Some recent contributions of $1,000 each 
have been received and within a few days 
$10,000 from one family. The whole plan 
is to raise this fund in such a way that it 
shall not interfere with the regular gifts. 
In Mr. Capen’s annual address at St. Louis 
he stated that a table based upon the total 
of the home expenses and the missionary 
gifts had been prepared, dividing the 
amount needed for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund pro rata among the different 
states. A similar table has now been 
prepared for the cities and larger towns 
in Massachusetts. The amount which is 
sought is $80,000 and about $35,000 has 
already been subscribed. The amounts 
to be raised in the other states are in the 
hands of the co-operating committees and 
corporate members. This fund is not 
being raised to put upon this genera- 
tion the burdens that may fairly belong 
to the next, but is intended to give stead- 
iness to the amount available each year 
from legacies, so that the Board can do 
its present work without the risk again of 
any embarrassing debt. By averaging, it 
makes the good years carry the bad. 





aa iiaiccitan Last week on 
oie crits Uany Wednesday a Con- 

gregational minis- 
ter was installed over the First Presby- 
terian Church in East Boston, and the 
sermon was preached by a Presbyterian 
minister who occupies a Congregational 
pulpit. The newly installed pastor was 
Rev. Herbert A. Manchester, lately of 
Danforth Congregational Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and the preacher was Rev. 
John L. Withrow, D. D., of Park Street 
Church. The program of services, as re- 
ported, was the same as is usual in Con- 
gregational installations, and so far as 
appears, if the name of the denomination 
had been left out, no one would have in- 
ferred that it was not Congregational, or 
to which of the two denominations the 
two most prominent participants be- 
longed. And probably, if such exchanges 
of ministers were the rule rather than 
the exception, the majority in their con- 
gregations would never know the dif- 
ference. The Presbyterian minister is 
obliged formally to profess a creed which, 
in part, many of his brethren openly re- 
pudiate. Some Congregational ministers 
freely profess the same creed, and others 
repudiate it in part, like many Presby- 
terians. Ministers in both denominations 
preach the gospel contained in the creed 
and the residue of the gospel which it 
fails to express. So far as any difference 
of belief is concerned, in a hundred pul- 
pits it is being demonstrated every Sun- 


day that the same ministers are as ac- 
ceptable in one denomination as in an- 
other. 


Our New York cor- 
respondent was in- 
structed to interview several ministers 
and laymen in the churches of the me- 
tropolis concerning the recommendations 
of the Committee of Nine to promote 
unity and economy of the benevolent 
work of Congregationalists. He reports 
that he was unable to find any. laymen 
not connected with the societies who 
knew anything about these recommenda- 
tions. The confessions of several of the 
ministers whose opinions are given on 
another page were therefore hardly needed 
as our justification for reprinting these 
recommendations. They deserve the at- 
tention of every Congregationalist who 
is enough interested in the work of the 
churches to give to any department of it. 
Apparently the first thing needed to pro- 
mote the success of this work is an intelli- 
gent interest in it on the part of both minis- 
ters and people. This is more important 
than any kind of reorganization of socie- 
ties, and must precede and accompany it 
or the result will be more unsatisfactory 
than present conditions. There is dissat- 
isfaction enough to be a hindrance to giv- 
ing, but there appears as yet a want of 
intelligent popular judgment as to what 
improvements can wisely be made. The 
Committee of Nine made its reeommenda- 
tions in response to what seemed to be 
a general demand for some changes in col- 
lecting and administering benevolences. 
Nearly all of its members are or have 
been connected ofticially with the societies 
and sought to promote the ends for which 
these societies exist. The question is be- 
fore the churches, Are these recommenda- 
tions desirable? If not, what other meth- 
ods are to beconsidered? If none, let our 
churches accept the present situation, 
stop criticising and increase their gifts. 


Federating the Societies 


It may be safely said 
come that since Feb. 1 the 
ooineiaics Christian Endeavor 
movement has strengthened itself and 
probably gained new friends. The young 
people of the city of Portland, where the 
twentieth anniversary celebration was 
held, received special impetus, and the 
general aftermath of the gathering was 
excellent. The action of the trustees 
relative to the international midsummer 
convention was notable and has been 
widely approved. In place of the great 
assembly, followed or preceded by many 
state meetings—some of which like Penn- 
sylvania in 1900 excel in themselves the 
magnitude of religious conventions be 
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fore the rise of Christian Endeavor—there 
are to be hereafter biennial gatherings. 
The coming international convention of 
Cincinnati will have no successor until 
1903. The intervening year will be de- 
voted to strengthening the state and 
county organizations. An effort witl be 
made to have these unions conform to 
the international plan and utilize the al- 
ternate year for their own great meet- 
ings. Another feature which will com- 
mend itself is the announcement now 
made that the pledge is so far flexible 
and capable of modification that it may 
be adapted to the personal ideals of pas- 
tors, and that it is always subject to their 
approval. This may not be an altogether 
new policy, but it is certainly a new 
pronunciamento. However long this un- 
derstanding has obtained in the coun- 
cils of the leaders many a perplexed but 
earnest minister has not until now known 
the real measure of the binding power of 
the pledge and model constitution upon 
his young people. Undoubtedly this ver- 
sion will help retain many organizations 
within the ranks of the society by modify- 
ing the stricter features of the pledge. 


Scholars have 
Tax Muller’s Successor and been interested 
His Romantic Career : . 

in the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Joseph Wright as professor 
of comparative philology at Oxford in 
succession to the late Prof. Max Miiller, 
to whom Dr. Wright had acted as deputy 
professor since 1891. The story of. his 
career is not without romantic associa- 
tions. Born at Windhill, a Yorkshire 
village, in 1855, he could neither read nor 
write at the age of fifteen. When the 
Franco-Prussian war broke out in 1870, 
he was determined to learn to read in or- 
der that he might follow the course of 
war as related in the newspapers. He 
taught himself the elements of Latin and 
Greek during his dinner hour and in the 
other intervals of his factory work, sub- 
sequently obtaining an appointment as 
junior master in an unpretending school. 
Thence he went to London University 
and afterwards to Heidelberg, tramping 
a great part of the way. He was then 
twenty-seven years of age. At the old 
Rhine city he toiled prodigiously, sup- 
porting himself by teaching, and in 1888 
published a Middle High-German Primer 
and an old High-German Primer. Since 
then his linguistic achievements have 
been phenomena!, united with many im- 
portant contributions to philological sci- 
ence. Latterly Dr. Wright’s name has 
been identified with his monumental 
work, the Dictionary of English Dialects, 
which he initiated some years ago and 
hopes to complete in 1905. 


A recent death in 
England marks an 
interesting stage in the history of one of 
the small but widely scattered Christian 
denominations. The Catholic-Apostolic 
(often called Irvingite) Church was one 
of the manifestations of the reawakening 
religious life of Great Britain in the first 
half of the last century. Many of its 
chief supporters and leaders belonged to 
the London congregation ministered to 
by Edward Irving, and its character was 
profoundly influenced by his preaching of 
the imminent return of Christ, as well as 


The Death of an Apostle 


by. the awakening dissatisfaction with 
the condition of the Christian churches. 
In this state of unrestful expectation the 
claim of a renewal of the gifts of tongues 
and of healing, originating independently 
in Scotland, and the appearance of the 
gift of prophecy in Irving’s church led to 
the formation of a distinct Christian 
body. By the mouth of a prophet first 
one and then others, to the number of 
twelve, were designated and set apart as 
apostles, andin the subsequent regulation 
of the denomination the chief authority 
in matters of government, discipline and 
worship passed into their hands. One of 
these apostles soon left the body, but it 
was confidently expected that some, at 
least, of the others would survive until 
Christ should come. Now Mr. Valentine 
Woodhouse, the sole survivor of the 
eleven, has died, leaving no successor in 
the office. The body is thoroughly organ- 
ized and widely distributed, being strong- 
est in England and Prussia but repre- 
sented in most of the great towns of 
Europe and America. But the loss of 
the apostolate must be a shock to the 
faith of some and seems to require an 
ultimate readjustment of faith and order. 


The union of the Free 
Church of Scotland 
with the United Pres- 
byterian Church of 
the same country in October last, carry- 
ing with it the amalgamation of the two 
missionary societies, has already issued 
in the creation of a society of unusual 
strength and of widespread influence. 
By this federation the new society will 
now have a staff of nearly four hundred 
missionaries, including the zenana lady 
missionaries, with more than 34,000 na- 
tive communicants. A _ resolution has 
just been adopted to make the sum of 
£250,000 as the first year’s income, which 
will mean an increase of about one-fourth 
on the joint incomes of the two societies 
for the past year 1900. As a result of 
this notable union the United Free 
Church of Scotland Missionary Society 
will take the second or third place among 
the missionary organizations in Great 
Britain. 


Twelve Hundred 
Thousand Dollars 
for Foreign [lissions 


The Japanese constitution 
gsm was promulgated in 1889, and 

the first Diet was organized 
in December, 1890. The new Japan has 
therefore just completed its tenth year. 
A comprehensive and very interesting re- 
view of the decade from the pen of Rev. 
Dr. D. C. Greene, the senior missionary 
of the American Board in Japan, comes 
to us with the modest title, ‘‘ Conditions 
under which missionary work has been 
carried on since 1883.’”’ The growth of 
the nation during that period and, espe- 
cially, during the last ten years, in popu- 
lar government, administration of laws, 
education, ethical standards and general 
intelligence is marvelous. Dr. Greene 
says that such progress ‘‘ has never been 
seen elsewhere within the same short 
space of time in all the world’s history.” 
Steps have often been taken in enacting 
laws and establishing national policies 
which have caused alarm lest reaction 
against progress should triumph, and ex- 
periments have been tried which are na- 
tural to youth and inexperience. But 
the fact remains that Japan has within 
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the decade proved her right to and gained 
recognition as one of the great Powers. 
Two forces, Dr. Greene says, born of con- 
tact with Western nations, have been 
potent in producing this result. One is 
the conception of national unity, the 
other the conception of the value of the 
individual. Under the increasing influ- 
ence of the latter of these the Japanese 
of today is living ina new world. He is 
realizing an increasing sense of responsi- 
bility to a personal God. We may expect 
that it will bring forth a deeper religious 
life, truer ethical ideas, a stronger sense 
of social responsibility, greater energy in 
labor and enlarged national wealth and 
strength. To the vision of faith the im- 
pact of Christianity on Japan is fraught 
with immense results of good to the 
world. 


‘The suggestive edito- 
Methods of Missionary via) in the March Mis- 
Administration ‘ re . 
sionary Review of the 
World, stating some of the alleged defects 
of present methods of administering for- 
eign missionary societies, is quite in har- 
mony, in some of its recommendations, 
with the prophecies of Secretary Merriam 
of the Baptist Missionary Union, which 
were put forth in the January Review of 
Reviews. Complaints of autocratic power 
possessed by the missionary board offi- 
cials are not uncommon among the mis- 
sionaries on the field. Democracy and 
not autocracy certainly should be the 
type of government in mission adminis- 
tration as well as in everything else, and 
it is easy to see how a veteran worker on 
the field may justly contend that it may 
mean risk, if not ruin, to the work he is 
most concerned about, ‘‘to be compelled 
to expand or contract, enlarge or curtail, 
remove or remain, at the will of some 
man or committee, who survey the field 
only from afar.” Realizing this the Bap- 
tist Missionary Union is organizing advi- 
sory conferences of missionaries at its 
principal missions. The plan, to quote 
The Standard, ‘‘contemplates a larger 
use by the executive committee of the 
advice of the whole body of missionaries 
in a given mission; for independent ac- 
tion of the advisory conference when 
necessary; and the advisory action by 
each missionary conference on all impor- 
tant questions relating to the work on its 
field. 
William McKinley of 
The Inauguration Ohio and Theodore 
er Roosevelt of New York 
were inaugurated President and Vice- 
President of the United States March 4, 
at noon. Mr. McKinley is the eighth 
President of the United States to be 
elected his own successor. But neither 
he nor any of his predecessors were ever 
sworn into office amid surroundings so 
elaborate and with ceremonies so formal 
as those which were witnessed in Wash- 
ington last Monday. The Federal army, 
including a contingent of native Porto 
Ricans, United States marines, cadets 
from Annapolis, West Point, state mili- 
tia and veterans of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, furnished the material fora 
military parade excelling anything seen 
in Washington since the Civil War. The 
reviewing stands, the decorations of the 
White House and Capitol were tastefully 
as well as expensively constructed. The 
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crowd of visitors never was larger, nor 
the ball in the Pension Office ever gayer, 
all of which is indicative of the prosper- 
ity which the country is enjoying, and 
the disposition of the Washington offi- 
cials, executive and legislative, to spend 
generously the money which is flowing 
into the treasury. It also indicates a dis- 
position to make our civic functions more 
formal and impressive, artists being 
called in to make the expenditure satis- 
factory from the esthetic standpoint and 
thus to a degree educational as well as 
temporarily pleasing. 


The inaugural mes- 
sage is brief. The 
President invokes the favor and guidance 
of Almighty God, bespeaks the co.opera- 
tion of wise and patriotic men of all 
parties, rejoices that sectionalism has 
passed away, and asserts that there are 
some national problems ‘in the solution 
of which patriotism should exclude par- 
tisanship.” ‘‘Magnifying their difficul- 
ties will not take them off our hands nor 
facilitate their adjustment. . . . They are 
obstructionists who despair and who 
would destroy confidence in the ability 
of our people to solve wisely and for 
civilization the mighty problems resting 
upon them,” he said, and more of like 
tenor indicating that his optimism is as se- 
rene as ever in face of the perplexities of 
the Cuban and Philippine situation. Our 
course in China, he affirms, ‘‘ while new 
to American life, has been in harmony 
with its true spirit and best traditions, 
and in dealing with the results our policy 
will be that of moderation and fairness.” 
As to Cuba he reiterates the intention of 
the United States to live up to its pledge, 
but asserts also its right to insist on such 
conditions preceding our withdrawal as 
shall guarantee permanent, stable govy- 
ernment in the island. As to the Philip- 
pines, accepting the authority recently 
conferred by Congress, he pledges that as 
fast as conditions permit he will establish 
local government and home rule. He 
contends that the number of Filipinos 
who welcome the United States is larger 
than of those who dispute its authority. 


The President’s Message 


Mr. Roosevelt, who 
comes to the office of 
Vice-President with a 
past career quite unlike that of any 
former incumbent and temperamental 
qualities which in theory should make his 
post far from pleasant, brings with him 
also a degree of popularity and the pub- 
lie’s confidence which seldom have been 
the possession of vice-presidents. He, 
too, is an optimist, a buoyant, aggressive 
expansionist, who believes, as he said in 
his brief inaugural message, that 


We belong to a young nation, already of 
giant strength, yet whose present strength is 
but a forecast of the power that is to come. 
We stand supreme in a continent, in a hem- 
isphere. East and west we look across the 
two great oceans toward the larger world life 
in which, whether we will or not, we must 
take an ever increasing share. And as, keen- 
eyed, we gaze into the coming years, duties, 
new and old, rise thick and fast to confront 
us from within and from without. There is 
every reason why we should face these duties 
with a sober appreciation alike of their im- 
portance and of their difficulty. But there is 
also every reason for facing them with high- 
hearted resolution and eager and confident 
faith in our capacity to do them aright. 


The Vice-President’s 
Inaugural 


Very unlike his party chief in tempera- 
ment, Mr. Roosevelt will, we venture to 
predict, be found loyal to the President 
and a valued adviser of the party. He 
did not seek the office he now holds. It 
sought him, and his inaugural shows that 
he has an adequate conception of the 
honor and dignity of his post. At the 
same time the public will not be surprised 
much if he now and then uses his influence 
to reform the procedure of a body alto- 
gether too much governed by precedent 
and alleged senatorial courtesy. 


‘siiiinsitiien ‘ The amendment to the 
pent mp aa i Army Appropriation Bill 

reported unanimously by 
the Senate committee on relations with 
Cuba, which sets forth the terms to which 
the Cubans must conform “ substan- 
tially” before the President is authorized 
by Congress to alter the present status, 
passed Congress last week in the form in 
which it came from the committee. The 
division was along party lines, only a few 
Republicans in the House and Senate re- 
fusing to accept the Administration’s pol- 
icy. Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, 
who opposes the most recent Philippine 
legislation, voted for the Cuban amend- 
ment. Congress insists that either as a 
part of the Cuban Constitution or in an or- 
dinance appended thereto there shall be a 
definition of future relations substan- 
tially along these lines: 


Cuba is never to enter into treaty with any 
foreign Power to do that which will impair 
the independence of Cuba, nor permit any 
Power to obtain by colonization or for mili- 
tary or naval purposes lodgment or control of 
any portion of the island. 

Cuba is not to assume or contract any public 
debt, to provide interest upon and ultimately 
discharge which the revenues of the island, 
after defraying the current expenses, shall be 
inadequate. 

Cuba shall consent that the United States 
may exercise the right to intervene for the 
preservation of Cuban independence, and for 
discharging obligations with respect to Cuba 
imposed by the Treaty of Paris on the United 
States. 

All acts of the United States during mili- 
tary occupation are to be ratified. 

Cuba is to execute and extend, where 
necessary, plans devised by the United States 
for the sanitation of the cities of the island. 

The Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the 
proposed constitutional boundaries of Cuba, 
title thereto being left to future adjustment 
by treaty. 

To enable the United States to maintain the 
independence of Cuba and to protect its peo- 
ple, as well as for its own defense, the gov- 
ernment of Cuba is to sell or lease to the 
United States lands necessary for coaling or 
naval stations. 


Prior to the passage of the 
amendment above referred 
to by Congress, Governor-General Wood 
informed the Cuban Constitutional Con- 
vention that the United States would in- 
sist upon the above mentioned condi- 
tions. The Constitutional Convention, 
aware of this, in reply, adopted the fol- 
lowing statement of Cuba’s position: 


Cuba will not make a treaty or agreement 
with any foreign Power which may compro- 
mise or limit the independence of Cuba; nor 
permit any Power, by colonization or other- 
wise, to secure a foothold, or authority, or 
right, over any portion of Cuba. 

Cuba will not permit its territory to be used 
as a base of operations for war against the 
United States or against any foreign nation. 

Cuba accepts in its entirety the Treuty of 
Paris and its obligations. 


Cuba’s Reply 
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Cuba recognized as legally valid all acts of 
the military government during the period of 
occupation, also the rights arising out of 
them. 

Cuba and the United States ought to regu- 
late their commercial relations by means of a 
treaty based on reciprocity and with tenden- 
cies toward free trade. 


No notice, it will be observed, is taken 
of the United States’ attitude relative to 
contraction of debt by Cuba, or to the 
claim of the right of the United States to 
intervene and maintain an adequate gov- 
ernment, or to the suggestion that a pol- 
icy of sanitation be continued, or to the 
demand for the omission of the Isle of 
Pines, or to the coveted coaling and naval 
stations of the United States on Cuban 
soil. 


Since the convention’s re- 
ply Congress has formally 
acted, and with the Presi- 
dent rests the execution of the policy laid 
down by Congress. Cubans in Havana to 
the number of 5,000 waited on Governor- 
General Wood last Sunday evening and 
presented a petition for him to forward 
to President McKinley, voicing their in- 
dorsement of the convention’s position 
and urging him not to deny Cuban inde- 
pendence. Reports indicate a tense situ- 
ationin Havana. Governor-General Wood 
in his reports to Washington officials is 
sanguine that the demands of the United 
States will be accepted in toto ultimately. 
Newspaper correspondents take a less 
optimistic view. Unquestionably there is 
an opening here for grave misunderstand- 
ing. The Cubans, having acknowledged 
that the United States of right may im- 
pose certain conditions, may come to see 
that all the conditions imposed are inev- 
itable and for Cuba’s best interests. The 
President, being empowered to obtain 
“substantially” certain conditions, may 
do so without bringing on a clash of arms. 
But at present the outlook is dark. 


The Outlook for 
the Future 


Perenrone The Army Appropria- 
pron eta " tion Bill, as it passed 

Congress, carried a 
rider, which embodies the latest wisdom 
of the Executive and Congress relative to 
the Philippines. The resolution, as orig- 
inally introduced by Senator Spooner, 
vested all military, civil and judicial 
powers necessary to govern the Philip- 
pine Islands in the President of the 
United States until otherwise provided 
for by Congress, this power to be used 
for the establishment of civil government 
and for maintaining and protecting the 
inhabitants “in the free enjoyment of 
liberty, property and religion.” When 
the rider came out of the fire of fierce de- 
bate, in which Senator Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts, Teller of Colorado joined with 
the Democratic senators in denouncing 
the autocratic power vested in the Presi- 
dent and the Taft Commission which will 
carry out his policy, it had supplementary 
provisions, one calling for full reports to 
Congress of all legislative and judicial 
proceedings of the temporary govern- 
ment, another prohibiting the sale or 
leasing of public lands or the timber 
thereon or the mining rights therein, and 
another ordering that all franchises 
granted by the President and the com- 
mission shall only be granted when 
deemed indispensable for the interests of 
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the Filipinos and the temporary govern- 
ment, and even then terminate one year 
after the establishment of a permanent 
civil government. Senator Hoar fought 
for the adoption of these provisos respect- 
ing franchises, hoping to defeat, as he be- 
lieved, the rapacious designs of Ameri- 
can capitalists. For the law as a whole 
he has nothing but unmeasured condem- 
nation, calling it ‘‘simple, undiluted, un- 
checked despotism.” The authority given 
to the President by Congress is quite 
similar in scope to that given to Jeffer- 
son by Congress at the time of the 
Louisiana purchase. The Democratic op- 
position to the enactment of the measure 
last week was ineffective, whether owing 
to real, substantial agreement at heart 
with the Administration’s policy, or 
whether to pressure from the Adminis- 
tration and promise of patronage, we can- 
not say as surely as some of our contem- 
poraries seem to be able to. The New 
York Tribune’s Washington correspond- 
ent frankly admits that some of the 
Southern senators were bought off. 


Men differ as to the cor- 
rectness of Admiral 
Sampson’s judgment in 
the matter of promotion from the ranks 
of men to hold positions in the navy, 
which positions, as he says, call, espe- 
cially in times of peace, for conduct rep- 
resentative of other qualifications than 
mental ability and good character, in 
brief, for social graces. But there is little 
difference of opinion as to the infelicity 
of Admiral Sampson’s choice of method 
of making his opinion known to Secretary 
of the Navy Long, even though he had 
the right to expect that his opinion would 
not become the property of the public. 
But no communication is sacred in these 
days of strife within the navy, of “yellow 
journalism,” and of the public’s itching 
desire for the fruits of intrusion upon 
privacy. However, after all is said in 
condemnation of Admiral Sampson’s in- 
discretion that may be said justly, it re- 
mains as true as it ever was that he de- 
serves better treatment from the Ameri- 
can people than he has yet had from Con- 
gress in the matter of award of honor 
for service rendered in the Santiago cam- 
paign, and vastly better treatment from 
the American press and public than he 
has had during the days that have inter- 
vened since his indorsement of Gunner 
Morgan’s application was made public. 
Much that has been said has been cruel, 
malicious, contemptible. In character, 
intellectual power, patriotism Admiral 
Sampson surpasses the average critic of 
his course. John Paul Jones, the naval 
hero of the Revolutionary War, so it hap- 
pens, wrote to President Washington a let- 
ter in import very like that of Admiral 
Sampson to Secretary Long. 


The Abuse of 
Admiral Sampson 


The death of Hon. Wil- 
liam M. Evarts, born 
Feb. 6, 1818, famous as a wit, orator, able 
occupant of high legislative and adminis- 
trative offices, and chiefly because of his 
ability as a lawyer, removes from sight 
one who virtually concluded his public 
career when he left the United States 
Senate in 1891. In him mingled the best 
New England English and New York 
Dutch blood. His father, Jeremiah Evy- 
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arts, for many years was secretary of the 
American Board. But Mr. Evarts and 
most of his children claimed and claim 
the Protestant Episcopal Church as a 
church home, in which fact lies a lesson 
for Congregationalists. By his service 
and relative rank as counsel in the im- 
peachment trial of Andrew Johnson, in 
the argument before the Geneva arbitra- 
tion tribunal over claims growing out of 
the damage done to American shipping 
by British built cruisers in the Civil War, 
in the argument before the Electoral 
Commission of 1876, in the argument of 
the Beecher-Tilton case, Mr. Evarts’s 
right to the title of ablest of American 
advocates of his day was made secure, 
and it will be as a great advocate that he 
will be longest remembered. As Attorney 
General of the United States (1868-69), 
and as Secretary of State (1877-81) in the 
notable Cabinet which President Hayes 
gathered about him, he of course filled 
the positions with ability and honor. But 
he was not a politician, even of the higher 
sort, nor yet a statesman. He believed 
thoroughly in the Republican party and 
in the United States, and when the call 
came served both with honor to party 
and nation as well as to himself. But his 
heart was in his profession, and honors 
won there pleased him most. 


Colorado, Kansas, and 
now Indiana! A Ne- 
gro, recently released from an insane 
asylum, who confessed his guilt as 
murderer of a young woman, was taken 
from jail in Terre Haute last week at 
the noon hour by a mob of 2,000 men un- 
disguised and dragged through the streets 
to a pyre, where he was burned. His 
jailors did their duty and were wounded 
in the attempt to prevent the mob from 
reaching the-man. The sheriff of the 
county interposed no force and since the 
affair has been the recipient of many con- 
gratulations because he did not attempt 
to. He miscalculated, and thus misin- 
formed the governor of the state as to 
the strength of the mob, and when later 
the governor ordered the local militia to 
act it was too late. The grewsome de- 
tails of this horror we are forced to omit. 
The state of public opinion in the North 
which the repetition of these brutal, pas- 
sionate verdicts by mobs reveals is one 
that might well produce pessimism. 
Terre Haute is a city with all the essen- 
tial apparatus of what we call Christian 
civilization. If passion, if force, if mob 
rule are to take the place of reason, of 
scrutiny of evidence and of the regular 
courts in our Northern towns, then the 
plea will seem juster and more forcible 
of those who say that before we as a peo- 
ple try to do good abroad we would better 
be good at home. 


The Indiana Lynching 


The Connecticut legis- 
eg ama lature last week put an 

end to the chances of 
the bill repealing the death penalty in 
cases where it is now the maximum pen- 
alty. Massachusetts’s legislature has yet 
to act on a bill of similar purport before 
it. Judge Simeon E. Baldwin of New 
Haven, a judge of the Supreme Court and 
a well-known Congregational Jayman, and 
other well-known citizens of Connecticut 
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are sponsors of a bill now before the state 
legislature which provides for the restor- 
ation, under certain conditions, of whip- 
ping as a mode of punishment of certain 
classes of offenders in that state, the con- 
tention being that the old method would 
be a deterrent to a greater degree than 
present modes and far more economical 
to the state. Proper provisions against 
cruelty, of course, are provided for in the 
bill. The introduction of such a bill by 
such sponsors is significant of a reaction 
which has larger scope and application. 
Fear of force and physical pain is deemed 
by these sponsors to be more effective 
with certain classes of offenders, such as 
wife-beaters and ravishers of women, in 
deterring from crime than fear of incar- 
ceration in prison. 


An immense gain for the 
economic, social and eth- 
ical status of the citi- 
zens of the world’s largest city will re- 
sult from the overwhelming victory of 
the Progressive party in London’s munic- 
ipal election of last week, when the elec- 
tors forgot for the time all divisions on 
imperial and national politics and banded 
together to destroy the monopoly in the 
control of water which has held London 
by the throat for so many years. Not 
only will municipal ownership of the 
metropolitan water supply follow, but 
many other extensions of municipal au- 
thority, so large is the Progressive ma- 
jority in the County Council. London 
would now seem to be in line for reform- 
atory legislation that will bring her nearer 
Glasgow, Birmingham and Manchester 
as a fit place for a man with modern 
standards of living and a limited income 
to live. 


London’s Water 
Monopoly Defeated 


Opposition to further use 
Opposition to the oF the coronation oath of 
Coronation Oath " P 
sovereigns of Great Brit- 
ain in its present form is taking shape, 
which the British Parliament must heed. 
The Parliament of the Dominion of Can- 
ada last week, after a debate of high or- 
der in which partisan, racial and reli- 
gious differences of opinion were forgot- 
ten in the main, asserted its right to an 
opinion in the premises, and that opinion 
adverse to a continuation of a form of 
oath which unnecessarily offends the re- 
ligious beliefs of loyal subjects of the 
British crown. The vote in the House of 
Commons stood 125 to 19. Premier Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, a Roman Catholic, in a 
notable speech in favor of the action, 
expressed his clear recognition of the 
necessity that the sovereigns of Great 
Britain should be Protestants, and the 
futility of trying to alter that fact. He 
pointed out what splendid service Roman 
Catholics, like the late Lord Chief-Justice 
Russell and Lord Cromer, the British rep- 
resentative in Egypt, had rendered and 
were rendering the crown. He affirmed 
that the root of the feeling which caused 
the formulation of the coronation oath 
in its present form was the determina- 
tion of the people of England that they 
would not have the Pope to rule England. 
Speaking as a twentieth century Catho- 
lic, Sir Wilfrid Laurier denied all claim 
by Catholics that the Pope had authority 
in secular matters “in any shape or 
form.” 
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The recent conference of 
Temperance Unity British friends of tem- 
io perance held at Man- 
chester, at which a resolution was passed 
committing the’representative men pres- 
ent to support of the positions reported 
by the minority of the last royal com- 
mission appointed to investigate the 
liquor traffic, was notable because it 
proved that at last the party of the Left 
and the Moderates have got together 
and that hereafter differences of opinion 
among temperance folk in Great Britain 
are not to prevent them from fighting 
shoulder to shoulder against the ‘‘trade”’ 
which so dominates the internal politics 
of the kingdom as to make its overthrow 
a prodigious task. Lady Henry Somer- 
set, Sir Wilfred Lawson, the Bishop of 
Chichester and of Wakefield, and Lord 
Peel, who made the minority report above 
referred to, participated in the discus- 
sions ; and the conference adjourned con- 
fident that a long step forward had been 
taken. The positions taken by the minor- 
ity of the royal commission and indorsed 
by the conference are these: a reduction 
in the number of licensed houses; com- 
pensation ought to be made in some cases, 
as a@ matter of grace and expediency 
though not of right, for the extinction of 
license, but no compensation to be paid 
from the public rates, but from revenue 
drawn from the trade itself; authority 
should lie with the licensing commission 
to reduce licenses ultimately below a 
statutory maximum number and that 


' without any compensation, the field being 


left clear then for any legislation; and 
lastly, at the end of a given period, a 
chance for direct popular control should 
be afforded. Hitherto it has seemed im- 
possible to get the temperance reformers 
of the Left wing to agree on any form of 
compensation to excluded license holders. 
At last they have consented to be oppor- 
tunists and not radicals on this matter. 
Such an outcome of such a conference in 
Great Britain inevitably, by contrast, 
suggests the riven condition of the tem- 
perance reform party in this country, 
and the desirability of a like willingness 
here to get together on a moderate plat- 
form. 





The Delayed Revival 


We have been looking here and there 
for signs of the revival which many hoped 
would be ushered in by the new century. 
We confess to some disappointment, at 
least as respects any general awakening 
throughout the country. From this 
church and that encouraging tidings reach 
us regarding quickening of Christians and 
the winning of outsiders. Buttwo months 
of the new year have passed without any 
profound movement of the Spirit for 
which so many had been hoping and 
yearning. Itis, of course, far too early to 
estimate the probable results of this win- 
ter’s campaign. It may be, too, that the 
revival of the future, as Mr. Sheldon 
thinks, may come along ethical and prac- 
tical lines, through a disposition estab- 
lished in the hearts of men ‘to do the 
things which Jesus commanded.” And 
no revival of the old type could serve this 
generation unless it did issue in a purer 
ethical life throughout the community. 

It is evident, too, that the movement in 
New York city, started by William Phil- 





lips Hall, a devoted and able layman, 
himself exceptionally successful in win- 
ning men to Christ, has not impressed 
itself upon the country to any extent. 
With all respect for the energy and zeal 
with which it has been projected, it 
seemed to us from the start born too late 
to accomplish the special end in view. 
Six months at least of intelligent planning 
were needed if the initial weeks of the 
new century were to be utilized and sig- 
nalized by the churches in the way sug- 
gested. Our English brethren, in the 
conduct of their Simultaneous Mission, 
have set us a good example of foresight 
in Christian aggressiveness. “For more 
than a year plans were maturing and ev- 
ery detail thought out so that when the 
opening months of the new century came 
the churches were ready for the oppor- 
tunity and understood just how they were 
to co-operate with their neighbors. 

We doubt, also, whether American 
churches are disposed to follow the lead 
of a temporary and self-constituted organ- 
ization managed chiefly by laymen. Min- 
isters are perhaps unduly sensitive regard- 
ing the function of leadership, but it 
takes a layman of the caliber of D. L. 
Moody to bring into line the varying types 
of churches and ministers in which this 
country abounds, and sometimes he was 
not successful in effecting that result. If 
we had an organization similar to the Free 
Church Council in England, it would be 
far easier to initiate and carry on success- 
fully a great gospel propaganda. Per- 
haps the newly organized Federation of 
Churches will move out into this sphere. 

Meanwhile, it is no time for discour- 
agement. Our most earnest men in the 
pulpit and the pews still carry on their 
hearts the burden of evangelizing this 
country. For a number of weeks the 
Presbyterian and Reformed ministers 
and church officers in New York city 
have been meeting weekly to consider and 
pray over the situation. They have just 
sent out through their executive commit- 
tee an appeal, which we understand was 
written by Dr. Purves of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Church. It admonishes the clergy 
and Christian people of the city of New 
York lovingly and tenderly; it empha- 
sizes the call of the new century, and the 
tremendous need that the people of God 
should gain a ‘‘deeper experience of spir- 
itual realities in order to counteract the 
awful power of practical materialism.” 
An increase in the number of services in 
the churches, undenominational gather- 
ings and new means to reach the un- 
churched are suggested as possible phases 
of a forward movement ; while the insist- 
ent modern claim that Christianity shall 
prove its reality in practical ways, in the 
uplifting of the degraded and the enforce- 
ment of righteous laws, is fully recog- 
nized. 

This appeal, which bears the date of 
March 1, might well be duplicated in sub- 
stance and spirit in any city of the land. 
It is no time for discouragement, for de- 
preciating the amount of spiritual life 
already evident in so many forms, for 
bemoaning the spirit of worldliness which 
has crept inte so many churches. To 
recognize frankly the situation is wise, 
to bring together the forces in every 
community that stand for the gospel of 
Christ is imperative, while prayer—ear- 
nest, continuous, importunate—must rise 
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weekly from every sanctuary, and daily 
from every Christian’s closet, that God 
will make his church a power in the 
coming year and century. Then the re- 
vival will come. It must come. 





A Study of the President 


The American people delight in hero- 
worship; but they demand picturesque- 
ness in their heroes, and when this is the 
chief element that attracts them the 
ardor of their admiration quickly dies. 
The honor paid to Dewey and Hobson for 
their achievements was no more extrava- 
gant than the reasons for withdrawing it 
were unworthy. Just as soon as their 
worshipers came near enough to scruti- 
nize them closely, finding them only hu- 
man, they rudely took them down from 
the pedestals on which they had rever- 
ently placed them. 

President McKinley has had no such 
tribute of popular enthusiasm as these 
two heroes. But he has for four years 
carried vastly greater responsibilities for 
allthe people. No president of the United 
States since Lincoln has had to decide 
such momentous questions in critical 
times. He has stood unflinchingly dur- 
ing his whole administration exposed to: 
the pitiless fire of criticism; and now as 
he enters on his second term of office the 
people are able by his deeds and words to 
judge with confidence the character of 
their chief magistrate. 

The March Atlantic has a study of Mr. 
McKinley’s first administration, written 
by Henry “MacFarland, the Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Herald, a 
paper which has always freely criticised 
the President. The article is valuable as. 
a review of his chief public acts, but it is 
especially interesting because it is the 
judgment of him as a man by a Christian 
gentleman who in the pursuit of his call- 
ing has for these four years had excep- 
tional opportunities to know his life and 
motives. 

First of all, the writer shows that Mr. 
McKinley is the people’s President. He 
has been often accused of following pop- 
ular sentiment, not leading it, of keeping 
his ear to the ground. At the same time 
and by the same judges he has been 
charged with carrying out his own policy 
without listening to their advice, on the 
plea of duty and destiny. In fact, he has 
lived near to the people, regarded them 
with genuine respect and registered the 
will of the majority, as sagaciously inter- 
preted by a conscientious Christian. We 
venture to affirm that no man has done 
more than he to instruct the people in re- 
cent crises how to exercise their will in 
the direction of righteous government. 
And they have expressed their confidence 
in him by giving him a larger popular 
majority of votes in electing him to his 
second term than any other President has 
received. 

Mr. McKinley has proved himself an 
administrator of great skill. No boast 
or assumption of power appears in any 
of his public documents. He has re- 
garded Congress as associated with him 
in government, and treated its collective 
wisdom and patriotism as fully worthy of 
his confidence. And Congress has shown 
its appreciation of his confidence by con- 
ferring on him greater powers than have 
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ever been intrusted to any other Presi- 
dent. None of his predecessors has had 
more harmonious relations or warmer 
friendships with the members in both 
houses representing all sections of the 
country. It is rare, indeed, that an op- 
ponent of his policy in public debate re- 
fers to him in terms other than those of 
personal respect. He has had his own 
way, and largely because even those who 
opposed it were persuaded that his mo- 
tives were concientious and his knowl- 
edge accurate. 

Nor has this confidence been won at 
any cost of consistency or integrity. The 
President is always beset with importuni- 
ties to appoint men to office, and it is im- 
possible that he should know personally 
all those whom he selects. But when, 
taking them all in all, has this country 
been represented at home and abroad by 
officials of presidential appointment who 
in character and ability were more wor- 
thy of confidence than those of the pres- 
ent Administration? It would be invidi- 
ous toname any one member of the Cabi- 
net by way of illustration. In the ex- 
<raordinary number of responsible posi- 
tions to be filled, such as commissioners 
to draft the treaty with Spain, the mem- 
bers of the international court of arbi- 
tration, the governor generals of new 
territories, the commissions to the Phil- 
ippines, the President has not only chosen 
fit men, but seems to have inspired them 
with a patriotism to undertake arduous 
labors requiring. great self-sacrifices 
which are hardly appreciated by those 
whom they serve. A 

The relations of this country with for- 
eign Powers have never been so influen- 
tialasnow. Itis everywhere recognized 
as standing for humanity, liberty and 
progress toward higher moral standards. 
The President has not been eager to se- 
cure applause for himself in guiding our 
nation to its place of honorable leader- 
ship in these things. He has been more 
anxious for its success than for persuad- 
ing the people that he has won success 
for them. 

The President’s personal character is 
unsullied. His home life is as beautiful 
as was that of Queen Victoria. He has 
always frankly avowed his Christian 
faith and has lived it honorably before 
men. This country is more fortunate 
than in its abounding prosperity in hav- 
ing such a tried and trusted chief execu- 
tive just entering on a second term of 
office. The people need not grudge him 
the honor due to a great leader, wise 
and heroic in peace and war. They need 
not wait till his life is ended before offer- 
ing him their loyal gratitude. He has 
proved himself worthy; and 


A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 





An alumnus of Williams College, of the 
legal profession, is said to have instituted 
legal proceedings against the college in order 
to determine the legality or illegality of com- 
pulsory attendance at chapel. He believes 
that it is a violation of the rights of liberty in 
matters of religion guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. Presidents Warren of Boston Univer- 
sity and Capen of Tufts College, in interviews 
on the matter, claim that under the common 
law the clauses in college charters which per- 
mit the college authorities to govern their in- 
stitutions as they see fit make it impossible 
for the student body or the public to shape 





action in this matter.. Full authority rests 
with the college officials. 





Words With Our Readers 


The Congregationalist has maintained 
for years a constantly increasing personal 
relation through correspondence with its 
readers. Many questions have been asked 
by them and answered by the editor, and 
some have been left unanswered for want 
of knowledge. But in all this corre- 
spondence there has been not a little of 
wider interest, which reveals inward 
questionings, hopes and faith, and which 
opens side-lights on topics curious, pa- 
thetic, amusing. In a measure it is pos- 
sible to share this interchange of thought 
with a wider circle without disclosing the 
identity of those most nearly concerned 
or trespassing on the privacy of thought 
and feeling which always demands re- 
spect. 

The editor will therefore try the experi- 
ment of holding a personal conversation 
with those of the readers of the paper 
who send to him brief questions or sug- 
gestions such as they would wish to ex- 
press if they were in his office. Corre- 
spondence is invited with this end in view. 
It will be so treated as to preserve the 
element of privacy in the correspondence, 
while what may be of value to members 
of the wider circle will be shared with 
them. 





Biblical Examples of Penitence 


The men and women of the Bible were 
essentially like us. Human nature va- 
ries very little from age to age. In spite 
of their very different types of civiliza- 
tion and the fact that, in important par- 
ticulars, none of them can have had the 
same outlook upon life or experience of 
it which we have, their joys and sorrows, 
loves and dislikes, hopes and fears, temp- 
tations and moral victories or falls must 
have been similar to ourown. Therefore 
we gain benefit from the study of them. 

If we consider them in reference to 
their consciousness of sin and their peni- 
tence for it, we cannot help perceiving 
that, with them as with us, every noble 
character, which valued and strove after 
self-consecration to God’s service, was 
profoundly distressed, and often discour- 
aged, by the sense of guilt. Penitence 
was the same thing then as now. It al- 
ways must be the same. The occasions 
of it and the forms in which it manifests 
itself may vary. While equally sincere, 
it may be deeper and more overwhelming 
in some persons than in others, But in 
its nature and its workings, in its influ- 
ence upon heart and life, it is unchanged. 

If we study the most eminent examples 
of it in the Bible story, its characteristics 
are clear. Sincerity, simplicity, practi- 
calness, promptness in exhibiting it in 
conduct, humility and the acknowledg- 
ment of helplessness against temptation 
without divine aid—these all are evident 
and impressive. Nothing in their expe- 
rience justifies a superficial, nominal, 
merely formal repentance. Rather we 
are taught to search our hearts diligently 
and honestly that we may cast out every 
evil characteristic, with keen sorrow that 
it ever should have found entrance therein. 

The Biblical penitents appreciated the 
solemnity of being on unloving terms 
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with God and by one’s own fault. In 
most cases they made haste to call upon 
him for forgiveness and help. Here, too, 
our experience must reproduce theirs. 
Ceasing to make excuses, humbly con- 
fessing our sins with full appreciation 
both of their inherent peril to our souls 
and of the fact that they alienate us from 
our Father, honestly striving to reform 
what is amiss in our habits, we can only 
find peace, help and safety at the foot of 
the cross. 





In Brief 


A Kansas pastor prayed: “‘God bless our 
country and our sister nation.”” He was ask- 
ing a blessing on Great Britain, but natur- 
ally the thoughts of his congregation turned 
to the saloon smasher, Mrs. Carrie Nation. 


Never before have so many and so hearty 
letters been received at this office expressing 
appreciation of The Congregationalist, espe- 
cially of the Christian World numbers, and 
never were such letters more highly valued. 





President Harris said at the Amherst din 
ner last week that it matters little what is 
studied if the teacher isagoodone. ‘I would 
rather study cabbages under a good biologist 
than classics under a pedant.”’ This is a 
great half-truth. 





The copyright on Mrs. Eddy’s Science and 
Health and Key to the Seriptures and the 
very high price charged for the book are ex- 
plained by Mrs. Eddy’s statement that she is 
not its author but only a scribe, God being its 
author. Yet it is not often that all the profits 
of a book go to the scribe. 





A noble Christian soldier passes ‘away in 
the death, at East Northfield last Monday, of 
Major D. W. Whittle, so long associated with 
Mr. Moody in evangelistic work. For many 
months Major Whittle has been at the point 
of death, his disease being due in part to over- 
work and exposure in connection with the 
Y. M. C. A. efforts for our soldiers during the 
Spanish war. Next week we shall speak 
more extendedly of his fruitful life. 





Mark Twain’s silence, after being convicted 
on his own terms of publishing groundless 
slanders of an American missionary in China, 
is, perhaps, more than most persons expected 
of him. He seems to have taken to heart this 
belated hint of the Courant of his own city, 
Hartford: ‘Even a very versatile humorist 
ought to know something about his subject, 
or else he ought to abstain from taking up 
serious subjects.”” In other words; “‘ Read, 
Mark, learn and inwardly digest,” but here- 
after spare us your opinions till you have 
done this. 





Dr. George A. Gordon is among the many 
victims of the prevailing epidemic, and yield- 
ing to the adyice of his physician and the 
urgent solicitations of the Old South Church 
committee, he will not occupy his pulpit for 
six months. His Yale Lyman Beecher lec- 
tures, scheduled for this spring, will be post- 
poned. Hosts of friends will rejoice to learn 
that there is no occasion for alarm. He has 
simply reached a point where he needs a long 
rest, and a devoted people insists that in the 
interests of future service of them and of the 
world he shall take it seasonably. 





The Interior says that much of the success 
of the Congregational denomination in Chi- 
eago, “‘second to that of no other, has been 
due to the business foresight and spiritual 
consecration” of Dr. Goodwin. The remark 
is true, and gives occasion to say that minis- 
ters are too seldom credited with the combi- 
nation of these two things. Dr. Goodwin 
left, we believe, little money that was his 
own. But he left to the churches the fruit of 
a business sagacity that would have amassed 
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a fortune if he had devoted his energies to 
that purpose. A fit epitaph for him would be, 
‘As poor, yet making many rich.” 





The Methodist Book Committeefat its recent 
annual meeting declared a dividend of $50,000, 
which is distributed to needy and superannu- 
ated ministers, the widows of bishops and 
other pensioners of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. But because of decreased receipts 
of the Book Concern, the salaries of the pub- 
lishing agents, several bishops and editors of 
the Advocates were reduced from $5,000 to 
$4,750, and other salaries were cutdown. The 
Book Concern is still a source of large reve- 
nue to the church, though its gross income has 
decreased about thirty per cent. during the 
last four years as compared with the same pe- 
riod preceding. 





We regret that in a recent comment of ours 
on Mrs. Nation’s crusade against the saloons 
of Kansas we did injustice to the clergymen 
of Wichita. Rev. H. E. Thayer, pastor of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, writes us 
that the “ministers of Wichita have taken 
high ground on the question of physical vio- 
lence. Our ministerial association has pledged 
itself to resist and discourage all exhibitions 
of violence, and feels that persons resorting to 
such are hindrances to the cause of temper- 
ance. ... We Kansas people have not yet lost 
our heads or our hearts.”’ This statement is 
conclusive, and negatives the reports relative 
to Wichita which we have seen, in which the 
clergy were other wise described. 





College reunions in the large cities of the 
country during the winter months are increas- 
ing in number and importance. Aside from 
the delightful social features, they do much 
to maintain and extend interest in the old 
college home. Presidents surrender no small 
fraction of their time in order to visit these 
groups of enthusiastic alumni. Upon no one 
man do the success and usefulness of such re- 
unions depend more than on the secretary, 
whose assiduous labors are too often unrecog- 
nized by those who profit greatly thereby. 
Such lack of appreciation is not, however, to 
be charged to the Amherst men in Boston, who 
took occasion, in connection with last week’s 
notable banquet, to present the secretary of 
the local alumni association, Mr. Oliver B. 
Merrill, with a silver service in recognition of 
his long term of service, during which he has 
spared no effort to bind together in pleasant 
and profitable fellowship the sons of Amherst 
hereabouts. Mr. Merrill is well known in 
business circles as advertising manager of 
The Congregationalist. 





No figure in connection with the ecclesias- 
tical gatherings in this country during the 
last twenty years has been more familiar than 
the erect, soldierly form of Mr. John R. Bee- 
croft, the gentlemanly representative of the 
Century Co., whose hymn-books it was his 
special duty to bring to the attention of the 
churches. We regret to be obliged to chron- 
icle his death, last Saturday, after an opera- 
tion on a fractured leg, from which he had 
suffered over two months. Mr. Beecroft was 
an Englishman by birth, but for the last 
twenty-five years had been one of the direct- 
ors of the Century Co. and manager of its 
church music department, succeeding the 
late Dr. Charles S. Robinson as editor and 
compiler of their hymn and tune books. His 
business ability was matched by rare musical 
and critical gifts, which lifted him to high 
rank among hymnologists. He was the com- 
piler of In Excelsis, which is the last and gen- 
erally recognized as the best of the hymn- 
books issued by the Century Co. An earnest 
Episcopalian and a warden of the church in 
Pelham Manor, N. Y., where he lived, he was 
a man of broad and deep Christian sympa- 
thies. He had hosts of friends in Congrega- 
tional circles, who will mourn his death at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-three. 


Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 


I had an interesting chat with Prince 
Kropotkin, the Russian anarchist and scien- 
tist now lecturing in Boston, the other morn- 
ing relative to the religious conditions of the 
Russian empire, of which he knows somewhat, 
as he does of about everything else in con- 
temporary history, for there are few more 
omnivorous minds seeing, hearing, thinking 
in the world today. He surprised me by say- 
ing that it was believed that at heart one- 
third of the population of Russia proper was 
Nonconformist or Dissenting. Outwardly 
fewer break away from the Orthodox Greek 
Church, and of course the official census 
shows no such departure from the state 
church. He tells me that up to abcut six 
years ago almost all of the Russians who went 
to Asiatic Russia voluntarily were Noncon- 
formists, but of late more of the orthodox 
have been going. Little Russia, that for- 
merly was exempt from the sects, now has 
many. Of all the sects, the strongest in nu- 
merical streugth is one that more nearly cor- 
responds to the Baptists of this country or 
England, who have grouped themselves some- 
what organically around village churches in 
Little Russia and New Russia. These, while 
not believing in military service, nevertheless 
accept it if necessary, although finding many 
ways of evading it. 

I asked the prince about the Doukhobors, 
of whom we in this country and Canada have 
heard something, owing to their emigration to 
Canada, and he told me that the 7,000 of them 
still left in the Caucasus region, where Russia 
sent them expecting them to die, are hoping 
soon to join the Canadian colony, and with 
them will probably go a very considerable 
number of Stundists. Of the Nonconformist 
population as a whole Prince Kropotkin speaks 
in the highest terms, their strict asceticism, 
communal type of life, large families, thrift 
and energy making them by far the best and 
wealthiest of the Russian peasantry. Of 
Tolstoi’s excommunication he says there can 
be no doubt. He has seen the decree, or a 
copy of it, and it is amusing, he says, in its 
archaic language and thought. So far from 
affecting or worrying Tolstoi, he believes it 
will simply add to his contempt for the 
church. 

I brought to Prince Kropotkin’s attention 
the reports which are coming in from various 
sources of Russian kindness to Protestant 
missionaries in North China and Manchuria, 
and an apparent disposition to retain Protes- 
tant missions and missionaries under Russian 
authority, something quite contrary to the an- 
ticipation of Protestant missionary board offi- 
cials. I asked him whether he thought it 
was a permanent policy. He shrugged his 
shoulders and replied that under an autocracy 
anything was possible and prophecy useless. 
If it conforméd to what were conceived to be 
the best interests of Russia to permit Protes- 
tant or Roman Catholic missionaries to work 
in Manchuria or Northern Asia it would be 
permitted. If not, then not; and what was 
the rule today might not be tomorrow. 


<" * 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s lecture on Alfred the 
Great, which he delivered at Harvard Univer. 
sity last week, and which he will give at other 
educational centers ere he returns to London, 
is a somewhat technical appraisal of the value 
of Alfred’s service to English literature by 
his admirable translations from the Latin into 
the West Saxon speech, and as such it is more 
valuable for a student of English origins than 
for the ordinary hearer. But again and again 
during the lecture Mr. Harrison’s own rare 
gifts as a literary critic and interpreter of 
human nature shine forth, and you are per- 
mitted to see why it is that he occupies so 
commanding a place in the circle of English 
men of letters. 
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The lecturer, also, by his apt quotations 
from Alfred’s masterly prose, lets you see 
what a noble, spiritual force the early king 
was, and why, in Mr. Harrison’s opinion, his 
translation of the Meditations of Boethius ex- 
cels any subsequent translation, not excepting 
Chaucer’s. The hymn of ascription to the 
deity, with which Alfred closed this Saxon 
version of the Italian philosopher, Mr. Harri- 
son puts alongside of anything of Dante’s or 
Milton’s for its profound, searching, majestic 
style. 





In and Around Boston 


John Fiske at the Lowell Institute 

The romantic story of the French occupa- 
tion of Canada was the theme of the first four 
lectures in Mr. Fiske’s course on New France 
and New England, now in progress at the 
Lowell Institute. Explorers and wood rang- 
ers, Jesuit priests and brave soldiers, govern- 
ors from France and the intendants sent out 
to watch them passed in quick succession 
before the audience. The bold Champlain, 
Frontenac, who could out yell and out dance 
any Indian of the “ Long House” and direct 
the policy of savage tribes by a wave of his 
hand, Pére Marquette, whose religion trans- 
figured his face and his life, and brave La 
Salle, whose career ended in a series of bitter 
misfortunes, were among the men character- 
ized in short, crisp sentences. 

The next lectures turned to New England, 
two being devoted to Salem witchcraft, with 
scenes scarcely less picturesque and unreal 
than those in the earlier lectures. The course 
will close with accounts of Duquesne and 
Ticonderoga, the Heights of Abraham and 
Pontiac. Mr. Fiske’s wide grasp of the philos- 
ophy of history, his dry humor and power of 
setting forth-important persons and essential 
details in a few vivid words make him a 
favorite with old and young, and all ages 
and classes are represented in his audiences. 
So great was the desire to hear him that, as 
in the case of Henry Drummond and a very 
few other Lowell Institute speakers, the 
course is being repeated afternoons. 


The 253rd Monday Lecture 


Dr. Joseph Cook was greeted with a large 
audience at the Monday noon lecture, which 
was the third in a series given under the 
auspices of the Evangelistic Association. 
The prelude dealt with the question of re- 
vivals, citing a widespread ignorance of the 
Scripture and ambushed Universalism as 
their chief obstacles. In the address Dr. 
Cook discussed the old-time query of the Con- 
stitution and the flag, announcing two well- 
known views which largely coincide with 
Senator Hoar. The next lecture is announced 
for March 25. 


Adolescence and Religion 

The speaker at the Ministers’ Meeting on 
Monday was Prof. E. P. St. John of the Bible 
Normal College, Springfield. He urged spe- 
cial effort to meet boys upon their own ground, 
giving sympathy and counsel, using their 
crude ideals for high ends, and thus aiding 
in the period of readjustment. In Sunday 
schools the best work is accomplished by em- 
ploying teachers of the opposite sex for both 
boys and girls. He announced that the Bible 
College is about to offer a correspondence 
course in these studies. An interesting ques- 


. tion box followed the address. 


Thirty-five Years of the Y. W. C. A. 


At the thirty-fifth annual meeting, last Mon- 
day, the directors of this useful organization 
asked for funds to erect another building. 
The present accommodations on Berkeley 
Street are far too inadequate in view of the 
large number of young women who apply. 
The association received last year $17,000 in 
legacies, $7,000 of which came from the late 
Daniel S. Ford. Drs. Lorimer and Donald 
were among the speakers at the anniversary. 
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The Monarchy and the Free Churches of Britain 


What May Be Expected in the Reign of Edward VII. 


By ALBERT DAWSON, ENGLISH EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Now that the excitement. attendant 
upon the passing of Queen Victoria and 
the accession of her successor has some- 
what abated, it is interesting to look back 
upon the past few weeks and note some 
things that stand out with conspicuous 
clearness. The death of the Queen made 
a double revelation: it showed that high 
as was our estimate of Victoria she was 
an even greater Queen and a nobler 
woman than we had imagined ; and that 
tragic event has also made evident that 
the British people are passionately de- 
voted to the monarchical idea, even apart 
from our late sovereign lady’s glorious 
personality. 

Is it surprising that when the death of 
Victoria brought home to the nation as 
never before her greatness as a monarch 
and her noble qualities as a woman, it 
was stricken with an unparalleled grief? 
It is the old story of not fully realizing 
the value of our possessions until we have 
lost them. The past weeks have afforded 
impressive evidence of the genuine sor- 
row of the nation and its unanimous 
desire to show respect to a great memory. 
The aspect of the country at this time 
can never be forgotten by those-who have 
witnessed it. On the day following the 
Queen’s death the whole people spontane- 
ously went into mourning, their somber 
garb representing not a merely conven- 
tional observance, but being the outward 
expression of an inward grief. Every 
man you met, whatever his station or 
means, wore a black tie, and many pa- 
thetic instances could be given of the 
shifts and sacrifices which poverty made 
in order to join in the universal testimony 
of respect. 

The intense loyalty of the people of 
these realms to the throne during the 
past sixty years has, of course, largely 
been devotion to a person. Victoria’s 
noble life and beneficent reign have nat- 
urally greatly strengthened allegiance to 
the monarchy. Still, without in the least 
detracting from her late Majesty’s happy 
influence in this direction, it is only true 
to say that the British people as a whole 
are firmly wedded to the monarchical 
idea, irrespective of the qualities of the 
reigning sovereign. King or queen may 
so act as to either strengthen or weaken 
this bond, but our history shows that it is 
always there. 

Republican friends may smile at our 
failing, if such it be, but in our hearts we 
love a hereditary monarchy, while our 
heads tell us that it is logically indefensi- 
ble. We like to have a king or a queen, a 
crown and a scepter, and all the pomp 


and ceremony and gorgeous parapherna-" 


lia associated with them. And (let it be 
whispered !) one reason why our attach- 
ment to the throne waxes rather than 
wanes is that the republican form of 
government, as seen at work in other 
countries, does not, on the whole, appear 
to us to be vastly superior to that of a 
limited monarchy. Advantages and dis- 
advantages there are in both methods, 
but we think we enjoy most of the sweets 
of democracy without relinquishing the 


charm and glitter of a crown. This de- 
velopment of the national feeling is, of 
course, quite contrary to that which the 
philosophers of the past century pre- 
dicted. Twenty and thirty years ago our 
debating societies were busy abolishing 
the monarchy; if any man were to talk 
in that strain today he would simply not 
be listened to. But we never lose sight 
of the fact that ours is a constitutional 
sovereignty. The prerogatives and func- 
tions of the crown are strictly defined, 
and if any monarch were foolish enough 
to attempt to go beyond them he would 
soon discover the temper of the nation. 

It is in the spirit of the foregoing that 
Edward VII. has with unanimity and en- 
thusiasm been welcomed to the throne. 
The nation has transferred its allegiance 
to Victoria’s successor without reserva- 
tion and without one discordant note be- 
ing heard. On the whole, I think we are 
a common-sense people. When “the 
Prince of Wales” was a young man he 
was—well, a young man. He has now at- 
tained years of wisdom and discretion. 
He has always been a man of good heart, 
kindly nature and easy-going disposition. 
For many years past he has steadily ad- 
vanced in public esteem. The spirit in 
which he has entered upon his reign ex- 
cites unbounded admiration. He has 
already made it unmistakably evident 
that, while fully maintaining his kingly 
rights, his supreme desire is to govern 
well in accordance with the spirit of the 
people, to maintain the splendid tradi- 
tions of the Victorian reign—‘“‘ walk in 
my mother’s footsteps,’’ as he modestly 
and simply puts it—to seek the good of 
his subjects, and to make the wheels of 
state move easily. 

In this endeavor the king will be well 
supported by his gracious consort. ‘‘ The 
Princess of Wales’”’ has always been a 
special favorite with us, and, but for the 
overshadowing personaiity of her mother- 
in-law, would ere this have been, what 
she is now becoming, the idol of the peo- 
ple. Queen Alexandra has many of the 
qualities which so endeared Victoria to 
us; she is kind-hearted, unobtrusive, her 
heart throbs with sympathy for the poor 
and needy, and she has, withal, a pensive 
touch which specially appeals to the 
wives and mothers of the country. Alto- 
gether the outlook at the commencement 
of the new reign is wholly bright and 
propitious. If all kings and queens were 
animated by the spirit of Victoria, Ed- 
ward VII. and Alexandra, thrones would 
rest on an unshakable foundation and 
“divine right’’ would become a fact with 
a new significance. * 

What is the outlook of Nonconformity; 
what may the Free Churches expect under 
the new reign? The question may be 
easily and briefly answered, though per- 
haps not altogether satisfactorily to those 
most concerned. There are no more 
loyal subjects of the crown than those as- 
sociated with the Free Churches of the 
country. Queen Victoria knew this and 
whenever she had an opportunity she 
showed marked attention alike to obscure 


and representative Free Churchmen., 
Her father’s favorite preacher and one of 
his most intimate friends was a Congre. 
gational minister, as was also one of the 
tutors of her children. John Brown, the 
Queen’s favorite attendant, worshiped at 
a Congregational church in Windsor, and 
upon its minister her majesty betowed 
many tokensof regard. At the Diamond 
Jubilee she consented to receive a deputa- 
tion representing all the Free Churches of 
the country, and was specially gracious 
to them. 

In this connection a characteristic little 
incident occurred. It had been arranged 
that Dr. Parker should read the address, 
but her Majesty, holding that those who 
do the work should enjoy whatever honor 
ensues, insisted upon the secretary read- 
ing the address. A few months before 
her death the Queen asked a Church of 
England clergyman in the Isle of Wight 
how he got on with the Nonconformists, 
adding, with a delightful touch of the 
girlish mischievousness which she never 
wholly lost, ‘‘You will have to get on 
with them in heaven, you know.” Simi- 
larly Victoria’s son and successor is known 
to be kindly disposed towards the Non- 
conformists, who form at least one half 
of his subjects, and he certainly has 
never shown any ecclesiastical prefer- 
ences or prejudices. 

On the other side much might be said. 
We live within a rigid constitution, which 
in its present form simply does not rec- 
ognize the existence of Dissenters, to say 
nothing of conferring upon them any 
ecclesiastical status. The monarch per- 
sonally may be very friendly towards 
Nonconformists, may show them courte- 
sies and might desire to go further. But 
the law of the land hardly permits it. 
It is at just such times as the present 
that Dissenters realize their actual place 
in the state. In the great national reli- 
gious services and ceremonies they have 
no part, and in only a few local joint me- 
morial celebrations have they been per- 
mitted to share. At Westminster Ab- 
bey and St. Paul’s on great occasions 
room is made for them as spectators, but 
never as participants. At the Jubilee 
celebrations, at the obsequies of the 
Queen and at the opening of Parliament 
dignitaries of the Church of England 
were much in evidence. But not a soli- 
tary Nonconformist was officially visible. 

It will be precisely the same at the 
coronation. Rev. C. Silvester Horne 
wrote to the papers, respectfully urging 
that before the order of service at the 
Queen’s funeral was unalterably fixed 
Free Church representatives should be 
invited to take audible part in the solemn 
national event, but the suggestion met 
with no response. The fact is, the whole 
country is enmeshed in a net of Angli- 
canism. It is the ecclesiastics who block 
the way, and, until they are either per- 
suaded or forced to budge, Nonconform- 
ists, while enjoying equal civil rights, 
must continue to endure humiliating re- 
ligious disabilities. 

Disestablishment would, of course, at 
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once put an end to all this by placing all 
the religious communions upon an equal 
footing. But disestablishment seems just 
about as likely to be effected as commu- 
nication with Mars, indeed rather less so. 
As an active force in the nation the dis- 
establishment movement is practically 
dead. I may be rebuked for saying this, 
but you must accept it as the opinion of 
one whose business it is impartially to 
study current affairs. That religious 
equality will come, and probably at no 
very distant date, I firmly believe, but it 
will rather be along the line of a scheme of 
comprehension that does not involve the 
sacrifice of principle and conviction than 
in the form of disestablishment. When 
brought into prominence by such historic 
scenes as are now being enacted in our 
midst, the present anomalous position of 
Free Churchmen becomes so ludicrously 
unjust that one feels it cannot last much 
longer. Possibly one of the brightest 
features of the reign of King Edward 
VII. will be a proper recognition by the 
state of that half of the subjects of the 
realm who are now ecclesiastically ig- 
nored, 


Old Bowen’s Legacy * 


BY EDWIN ASA DIX, AUTHOR OF “DEACON 
BRADBURY ” 


CHAPTER X. BEATEN DOWN 


The winter months had come and gone. 
The cold had not asserted itself until late 
that year, and though sharp and keen for 
a while when it came had been inter- 
spersed with intervals of mild weather. 
This fact had favored the progress of 
Reed & Kemble’s new brick store, the 
building of which had been vigorously 
ptessed during the autumn, and its fitting 
up pushed rapidly with the coming of the 
cold. By the first of February the firm 
had relinquished the temporary quarters 
in which they had been doing business, 
and had moved into the new building, 
which stood with clean cut front, a well- 
built and ornamental feature of Felton’s 
main street. 

Bowen’s legacy had by no means dropped 
out of the townspeople’s remembrance, 
nor out of the thoughts of Lawyer Clark, 
busy man though he habitually was; but 
there had been no developments in this 
matter, although it was still a subject of 
general curiosity and conjecture, as well 
as of periodical conference by the com- 
mittee. 

On a windy day in March Mr. Clark 
met Miss Jewett in the street. 

“‘T just saw rather an odd sight,” she 
said, after they had exchanged greetings. 
“T was passing along that lane that runs 
from Wheeler’s and Bowen’s road to Gar- 
rett Coe’s, you know.” 

“Yes?” 

‘‘And I saw Garrett sitting on a log 
with little Bruce and whittling him out 
a boat or something. They’d evidently 
happened to meet, and Garrett was will- 
ing to make friends.” 

“It was an odd sight,” said the lawyer, 
struck with the circumstance. ‘‘ Did he 
speak to you?” 

‘‘He looked up and nodded in a surly 
sort of way.” 

“My wife said she saw him a week or 
two ago. She was startled at the change 
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in him. Said he looked haggard and old 
and half sick. She felt sorry for him.” 

“‘He does look every one of those 
things. But I don’t think I was startled 
at it, after all.’ 

** How do you mean?” e 

‘*He’s had a winter of hard labor and 
solitary confinement.” ' 

“That needn’t do it. 
enough and hardy enough.” 

“He is, as far as work goes, though I 
imagine that double work and poor feed- 
ing don’t do any man real good. But I 
think there’s more than that in his case.” 

“You mean missing his wife and all 
that ?”’ 

‘“‘Garrett Coe has one trait, I think, 
that nobody knows much of, and that’s a 
way of brooding. He broods all the time. 
Has done it for years. I had an uncle 
who used to do the same thing, or per- 
haps I’d never have noticed it. But I 
know it is in Garrett.” 

“We all brood sometimes, don’t we?” 

“This is different. This is a kind of 
brooding that’s never done, that’s always 
taking thoughts and working them over 
and over again and twisting them inside 
and out, and enlarging and distorting 
some and taking away from otbers, and 
never resting. It’s a terrible trait.”’ 

““Why, do you know, I believe some 
people do have that habit,’ said Mr. 
Clark, greatly interested. ‘‘I never heard 
it dissected before, but, now you speak of 
it, I remember one or two instances in 
my own experience.” 

‘*We all do it now and then, as you 
said. But it isn’t often that it gets a 
real fixed hold on us like that.” 

“Well, it'll do Coe good to brood a lit- 
tle.” 

“It may, or it may not,” responded 
Miss Jewett. ‘It’s never done him any 
good so far. He’s grown moodier and 
moodier every year, and he’s pored over 
his dislikes and resentments and animos- 
ities till he is a kind of monomaniac.”’ 

“T dare say you’re right. You’re a 
pretty keen observer, Miss Jewett,” re- 
marked the lawyer, admiringly. 

“T don’t think Garrett Coe’s quite as 
black in reality as he’s painted. That 
isn’t saying he hasn’t been bad enough.” 

“‘T never happened to hear what you 
thought of Mrs. Coe’s leaving last fall,” 
observed Mr. Clark. 

‘IT never said much aboutit. Opinions 
about other people’s doings, when the do- 
ings are done, don’t help much, I find.’”” 

“Well, what did you think of it ?—if I 
may ask the question.” 

“Wrong in principle, right in that par- 
ticular case,’ promptly replied Miss 
Jewett. ‘Or if not exactly right, the 
very best thing she could have done. In 
fact, the only thing, as I see it. Some- 
times a state of affairs gets really and 
truly unendurable, you know, and has no 
promise of ever mending.” 

“Best thing for both, do you mean?” 

“‘T oughtn’t to have said ‘best.’ Itisn’t 
quite the word I mean. Though to- 
day’s little scene makes me think per- 
haps the word is usable, after all. The 
question all depends on this: Which way 
has Garrett Coe been moving, during 
these months—out, or in deeper? Has 
he possibly been brooding for the better, 
after all his brooding for the worse ?” 

“It’s a mighty important question,” 
said the lawyer, thoughtfully. 


Coe’s strong 
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“Yes, it is. Nobody can aid him, 
though. That sort of thing works away 
by itself, and you can’t influence it a 
feather-weight. But it’s a vast sight 
better to have had something or other 
happen than to have things go on as they 
probably were; and that’s why I’m glad 
Sally Coe left. And I haven’t seen a 
more encouraging sight in a long while 
than the sight of that man whittling 
away beside his boy, this afternoon.” 

Mr. Clark was much impressed with 
this acute and striking view of the Coe 
affair. The thought that perhaps, during 
the long, silent winter months just past, 
a shunned and solitary soul had been 
working out its own salvation—or damna- 
tion; that aspiration had been struggling 
with desperation—and if here, then the 
more surely always and everywhere; that 
this man had been fighting, as it comes 
to many a man to fight sooner or later 
and single-handed, the battle of his life; 
and that they could only await thessue 
—all this powerfully seized and held the 
imagination and the broad sympathies of 
the thoughtful lawyer. He realized, too, 
the strength of Miss Jewett’s theory that 
in Garrett Coe’s case the battle had been 
salutarily forced by the decisive events 
of the autumn; that the man’s skulking 
passions had thus at last been driven to 
come out into the open and wage fair 
life-and death war—the fierce resulting 
mental turmoil giving no sign to the 
careless world outside, quick-eared though 
it was. He looked off in the direction of 
Coe’s house with a certain kind of awe. 

‘How very little we know what is go- 
ing on in our midst! ’’ he mused aloud. 

“How little indeed!” assented Miss 
Jewett. ‘‘My guess here may be the 
wildest improbability. But I’ve been 
feeling something of it all this winter.” 

““Oughtn’t some one—oughtn’t we to 


have”— He hesitated with a pang of 
self-reproach. 
“No,” she said, emphatically. “I 


don’t think this is a case for anybody’s 
intervention. Once in a while a man has 
to fight out his own fights.” 

‘“You wouldn’t extend that generally, 
I hope, Miss Jewett?” he asked, doubt- 
ingly. 

‘Heaven forbid! What little good we 
can be or do to each other in this puz- 
zling world let us be and do with all our 
might. But sometimes we’ve got to 
know when to be wise and stand aside.” 

‘““Well, we’ve all stood aside, stiffly 
enough ; though I can’t say that it came 
from meaning to be wise. Mr. Marshall 
has been up once or twice during the 
winter, he told me, and tried to see Coe, 
but he wouldn’t let him in.” 

Miss Jewett laughed. 

‘*Mr. Marshall is as good as gold,” she 
said, kindly, “but Garrett would be likely 
to say that there are some places where 
the Bible and prayer won’t go. I don’t 
mean it irreverently. There’s no reli- 
gion in Garrett Coe and never’s likely to 
be. But perhaps there is some healthy 
manhood, buried down deep, that’s pain- 
fully struggling up. Who knows?” 

“And you think that all this that’s 
happened is giving it’’— 

“Tt’s last chance. Yes. It’s been 
caught midway for a good many years.” 

“And he was out there in the lane 
whittling a boat for Bruce?” 

“¥en 
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“‘Let’s hope he'll keep on whittling,” 
said the lawyer, with impulsive hearti- 
ness. 

«* Amen,” gravely responded Miss Jew- 
ett, as they separated. 

Mr. Clark did not speak of this inter- 
view to any one except his wife. He felt 
that a general discussion of such a mo- 
mentous matter—momentous as concern- 
ing the development of a man’s inner 
self—was not fitting nor admissible. Miss 
Jewett had spoken with him as with an 
old and tried and trusted friend. She 
would speak with equal clearness and 
frankness to certain others, if the matter 
should come up, but not for town talk. 
In fact, in turning the matter over with 
his wife, the lawyer found himself far 
from optimistic as to the results of Gar- 
rett Coe’s intensified introspection. In- 
deed, Miss Jewett herself had not been 
pronouncedly so. She had done no more 
than to express a hope—to hint at a pos- 
sibility. And to Mr. Clark, on reflection, 
it seemed, if a possibility, certainly an 
improbability. He pictured Coe in his 
mind—the scowling, sullen brow, the 
grim mouth, the hard square jaw with its 
square-trimmed chevaur-defrise of iron- 
gray beard, he heard the harsh, mirthless 
voice, he recalled the traits and cumula- 
tive acts that had made the man’s name 
a hissing and a by-word in the village, 
and generously as he might hope that 
Coe would ‘keep on whittling” with his 
little boy, now for months a stranger to 
him, he could not feel that the incident 
gave much promise of ripening into bet- 
ter things. In fact, as the days went on, 
the subject gradually passed from his 
mind, engrossed as he was with other 
matters. 

One of these matters, though a minor 
one, was some correspondence with a 
brother of his living in a southwestern 
state regarding Peter Merritt. Peter was 
not fully satisfied with his quarry work, 
and had come to Mr. Clark for guidance 
as to a change. The lawyer bethought 
himself of his brother, who had a small 
stock farm in southern Kentucky, and 
wrote to him regarding Peter. One or 
two letters had passed between them, 
and, the suggestion being taken up, it 
was arranged that Peter should go out in 
about two months. The routine and the 
absence of all independent volition in his 
quarry labor was proving irksome and 
unbearable. Even in the humble capac- 
ity of farmhand and man-of-all-work to 
old Simeon Bowen he had had latitude 
of action, for of late years Bowen had 
deputed much to his management, and 
in this Peter had found an unfailing, if 
lowly, joy. This life had been closed to 
him, and no similar one had offered itself. 
He was not one whom Mr. Pickering or 
his foreman could advance to clerical 
work, and, as the business was arranged, 
there were almost no other positions 
above the grade of workman.. So Peter 
stayed on, working faithfully and uncom- 
plainingly and earning good pay; but he 
was unhappy and ill at ease, and he grate- 
fully welcomed Mr. Clark’s successful 
effort to aid him in decisively shifting 
the scene. 

In the lawyer’s conversation with Miss 
Jewett one topic regarding Coe had been 
but momentarily touched upon, but it 
was for the farmer one of more import 
than they guessed. This was his unmis- 


takable ill health, signs of which would 
have been visible to the most casual ob- 
server had the man ever gone where he 
was seen or encountered. His farm, 
though of poor soil and unfavorable loca- 
tion, or partly because of this, required 
the fW¥ll working energies of at least two 
or three men. The scanty minimum of 
housework claimed more time and labor 
than he would have credited. His food, 
ill-assorted and imperfectly prepared, was 
very different from that to which he had 
been accustomed, and its unsuitableness 
had steadily told on him. In the late fall 
he had contracted a heavy cold, followed 
by a slight rheumatic fever. Save for 
four days he had kept obstinately at his 
work throughout the attack, but it had 
left him with an unaccustomed weak- 
ness, and he experienced frequent recur- 
ring twinges of pain. Above all, mental 
unrest, whether or not it was of the kind 
conjectured by Miss Jewett, preyed on 
him visibly and accentuated the effects 
arising from physical surroundings. He 
went about his work as usual, albeit with 
lessened energy; but the habitual frown 
on his brow was becoming less a forbid- 
ding scowl and more an indication of 
tremor and trouble. 

In addition, monetary difficulties were 
thickening around him. He had sold but 
little produce. His four days’ illness in 
bed had wrought damage among his live 
stock. He had no ready money. And in 
February, six months after his encounter 
in the post-office with Mr. Reed, had come 
a curt note from the latter, left at the 
house by a clerk, reminding him of the 
inexorable interest again falling due. 

Coe had found the note on his door- 
step, and over his baked apples and milk 
he sat and stared atit. It forced him to 
realize, as he had not realized before, how 
near to actual penury he was. Even 
without the mortgage, his barren and ex- 
hausted farm had long been proving a 
yearly diminishing asset, and he knew it 
would not sell even for the face of the 
incumbrance. In other words, it was 
practically Mr. Reed’s already. Both of 
his cows had died; but even if they were 
alive, they would pass out of his hands 
with all the rest, for the instrument had 
been specially and rigorously drawn, in 
accordance with Mr. Reed’s invariable 
stipulation, to constitute a chattel mort- 
gage as well, and included not merely the 
land and buildings, but furniture, live 
stock and all other belongings not strictly 
personal, ‘‘ upon or in any wise connected 
with said lands, tenements and heredita- 
ments.” 

Little wonder if, at this time in his life, 
with all his vindictive buffetings of the 
world thus suddenly repaid him at once 
and with unsparing and remorseless com- 
pounding of interest, he should find him- 
self facing new problems—or rather the 
one never old problem of his own relations 
with life and humankind. 

And alittle later came a new and crush- 
ing blow. A sudden melting of thesnows 
on a steep hillside bordering his farm 
caused a small landslip, denuding almost 
completely the farm’s most fertile slope 
and filling his bottom land with a chaos 
of wild strewn rocks and rubble. Coe 
surveyed the disaster stupidly. It meant 
literal ruin, as he well knew. Money and 
time, or the volunteered work of many, 
might redeem the lost land in small part; 
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but the instant and friendly offices which 
would have been proffered by the village 
to any other of its dwellers were no lon- 
ger at his disposal, as he realized with 
a little, irrepressible gulp in his throat; 
and money was as little his as his neigh- 
bors’ friendship. He stood there long 
that morning as in a daze; but his face 
seemed to soften rather than grow harder, 
and its dumb expression was not one of 
cursing but of chastisement and appeal. 


CHAPTER XI, AS MAN TO MAN 


‘*T jest kind o’ feel as ef I’d ought to,” 
Hiram Wheeler said. 

““Well,” responded his wife, doubt- 
fully, ‘* I wouldn’t say anythin’ t’ keep ye 
back, Hiram. Mebbe some one hed ought 
to. But I can’t think y’ll git let in.” 

“Tm goin’ over t’ try, anyway,” said 
the good old farmer, resolutely. ‘‘ We’ve 
all let him alone too stiddy. Every one 
in Felton has. No man’s as bad as we’ve 
treated Garrett Coe. He ain’t pitch an’ 
he ain’t p’ison, an’ I’m sick an’ ashamed 
of havin’ acted so harsh an’ stand-offlish 
all this winter.” 

“Well, y’ know, pa, we’ve talked it 
over more than once, but when I git t’ 
thinkin’ of how ugly he acted thet day I 
took ’Vinie away, an’ what he’d done t’ 
her mother an’ all, I jest can’t see my 
way t’ makin’ it up.” 

“It’s all so,’’ answered her husband, 
his large, serene face losing for the mo- 
ment its kindly look and his mellow voice 
sounding unwontedly severe. ‘‘There 
ain’t nothin’ c’n excuse some things he’s 
done an’ been. They’re consider’ble, or 
you wouldn’t harbor ’em up ag’inst him 
th’ way y’ hev. I never knew ye t’ be so 
set ag’inst a person before, ma, as fur 
back’s I e’n r’member.” 

There was no breath of blame in his 
tone, but rather implied praise, for Mrs. 
Wheeler was as large souled as her hus- 
band and, like him, was slow to anger and 
never one to nurse it. 

‘“‘No, I don’ know’s I ever was,” she 
assented. ‘‘But somehow, after th’ way 
he talked an’ acted to our ’Vinie thet 
day—still, mebbe you’re right in wantin’ 
t? go over, Hiram. I wouldn’t be one t’ 
say no. Thet landslip’s jest turrible f’r 
him. I don’ know what he’ll do. An’ 
there ain’t many o’ th’ neighbors’ll come 
near him, I’m afeared. Mr. Marshall 
may, but like as not Garrett won’t see 
him. He wouldn’t see him when he’s 
ealled b’fore. An’ Nathan Bradbury’d 
’ve been likely t’ go a year ago, but he 
don’t seem t’ go much of anywheres sence 
thet church trouble. One o’ th’ best men 
thet ever breathed, too,” she added, im- 
pulsively, ‘“‘spite o’ what happened. But 
as we was sayin’, Hiram, I s’pose now’s 
the time when Garrett wants help or a 
kind word ef he ever will, an’ I don’t say 
but thet y’re right in goin’ over an’ of- 
ferin’ it.” 

This little conversation occurred the 
morning after the catastrophe on Coe’s 
farm, the results of which Mr. Wheeler 
had just seen at a distance from an acci- 
dental vantage point in the course of his 
own outdoor morning’s work. ’Vinie was 
out and Bruce had gone to school. Mr. 
Wheeler had hurried in with his report, 
feeling momently increasing compunc- 
tion for his deliberate holding aloof from 
his neighbor through so many months. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘‘Anne Hurst was born at Witley, in 
Surrey ; there she lived the whole period 
of a long life, and there she died. As 
soon as she was thought able to work, 
she went to service; there, before she 
was twenty, she married James Strud- 
wick, who, like her own father, was a 
day-laborer. With this husband she lived 
a prolific, hard-working, contented wife 
somewhat more than fifty years. He 
worked more than threescore years on 
one farm; and his wages, summer and 
winter, were regularly a shilling a day. 
fie never asked more, nor was offered 
less. They had between them seven chil- 
dren; and lived to see six daughters mar- 
ried, and three of them the mothers of 
sixteen children, all of whom were brought 
up... to be day-laborers. Strudwick 
continued to work till within seven days 
of his death; and at the age of four- 
score, in 1787, he closed in peace a not 
inglorious life; for to the day of his 
death he never received a farthing in the 
way of parochial aid.” 

These “‘short and simple annals of the 
poor” are taken from Mrs. Bernard Bos- 
anquet’s summary of Sir Frederick Eden’s 
work published in 1797, and containing 
the results of his painstaking inquiry into 
the conditions of British wage-earners in 
the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The story of Anne Strudwick’s 
seven years of widowhood is soon told. 
She was not popular among her neigh- 
bors because of her independence and 
pride ; for, though bent with age and in- 
firmity, she would accept no parish aid, 
and wrought almost to the last as weeder 
inagarden. Nothing could dissuade her 
either from having handles to her hus- 
band’s coffin and a plate mentioning his 
age. More than this, she became griev- 
ously afraid of being a pauper, and ‘‘did 
suffer herself more than once, during the 
exacerbations of a fit of distempered de- 
spondency, peevishly (and perhaps petu- 
lantly) to exclaim that God Almighty, by 
suffering her to remain so long upon 
earth, seemed actually to have forgotten 
her.”’ 

Would James and Anne Strudwick 
have had a better chance of comforta- 
ble life, of decent provision for their 
seven children and a self-respecting death 
and burial in the half-century ending 
with 1894 than in that which ended with 
1794, the year of Anne’s death? Speak- 
ing for the agricultural laborer, whose 
wage is just sufficient to sustain life, Mr. 
Markham’s Man with the Hoe would 
seem to answer, “No.’’ So would Mr. 
John Davidson, speaking for the city 
clerk in his Thirty Bob a Week, or for 
the artisan in A Northern Suburb. 

If misery is to be measured by the 
numbers who rise to sing of it, then we 
must admit at once that the lot of the 
Strudwicks was better than that of the 
latter day laborer. But one or two things 
must be remembered. The Strudwicks 

* The second in a series of five. The other three 
will consider The Lot of the Dependent Classes, 


The Worth of Human Life, The Church’s Sense of 
Responsibility. 
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seem to have been rather above than be- 
low their neighbors in several particulars 
that tended to ameliorate their lot. They 
possessed a capital of character that kept 
their habits good—I could quote testi- 
mony to this effect if space permitted— 
and they were independent in a degree 
which those about them could neither 
understand nor willingly put up with. 
Furthermore, their comparative freedom 
was in marked contrast with the positive 
serfhood which in their day existed in cer- 
tain regions of northern Britain, where 
miners were still transferable with the 
collieries and salt mines in which they 
worked. 

We must not regard their lot, therefore, 
as representing the hardest which the 
laborer in field or mine was called upon 
to bear at the close of the eighteenth 
century. Nor was it harder than that of 
the factory laborer when, with the power 
loom, the spinning jenney and the devel- 
opment of the steam engine, wage-earn- 
ers in factories began to multiply. The 
more closely we look at the condition of 
the wage-earner at the beginning of the 
century the more are we impressed by 
the disadvantage of his lot as compared 
with today. In Great Britain there was 
no protection against the abuse of child 
labor, and early in the century children 
were drafted from the workhouses and 
asylums of the great towns for a service 
in the mills of the north that was a prac- 
tical slavery. Indeed, it was not until 
1819 that Sir Robert Peel succeeded in 
passing a bill which provided that no 
child under nine should be employed in a 
cotton factory, and no young person un- 
der sixteen be allowed to work more than 
twelve hours a day, exclusive of meals. 

In the United States the unsuccessful 
attempt of artisans in 1791 to procure a 
shorter day—their daily work then ex- 
tending often through thirteen hours—is 
significant not only of their rightful dis- 
content with the conditions under which 
they worked, but of the almost entire 
lack of sympathy on the part of the 
general public with their attempts at 
betterment. In 1825 again we find the 
ordinary wages of labor astonishingly 
low, while the attempts at organization 
were still treated by the public either 
with indifference or with that cruel prej- 
udice which so often springs from an un- 
defined fear. 

Space does not suffice even to sketch 
the long struggle of the British trade- 
unions for the right to exist—a right 
which was denied them by the tyran- 
nous Combination Law of 1800, and but 
grudgingly admitted by the more enlight- 
ened legislation which began in 1825 and 
continued at intervals during the succeed- 
ing half-century. Nor may we stop to 
note the progress of co-operative and 
profit-sharing schemes in England, the 
United States and continental Europe. 
Many of these have proved themselves to 
be impracticable, but they have none the 
less suggested and made possible vastly 
improved labor conditions. 
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But after all these have been enumer 
ated the two factors which have most 
definitely entered into what I believe to 
be the increase in the wage-earner’s 
chance in life still remain to be men- 
tioned. They are the ideal of universal 
education, which has so largely influenced 
civilization during the last century, and 
the putting of the right of suffrage 
within every man’s reach. Universal 
education stands—to quote Professor 
Nash’s illuminating words—“ for the con- 
viction that permanent right is built 
upon capacity; that there is some capac- 
ity in every human being; and that steady, 
reverent attention can find it and bring 
it to the light.” 

Our progress toward a realization of 
this ideal is recognized in a general way 
in America; yet in the colonial period 
girls did not usually attend the public 
schools of Massachusetts. In 1776 Med- 
ford voted to let the master instruct girls 
for two hours after the boys were dis- 
missed; and in 1789 girls were admitted 
to the public schools of Boston from 
April to October; but it was not until 
forty years later that even in Boston the 
schools were open to them throughout 
the year. Now the pupils in the schools 
and colleges of the country number over 
16,700,000, while within the last thirty 
years the average child in public school 
has increased his period of training from 
three years to four and one-half, 

The right of suffrage, not necessarily 
conferred unconditionally upon him, but 
put within his reach, gives every man the 
power to compel society to recognize and 
reckon with him. It lifts him out of the 
gulf of his oblivion; and there is always a 
chance for his livelihood so long as he is 
not forgotten. How far the wage-earner 
is from being forgotten today every news- 
paper goes to show. The agricultural la- 
borer in America is perhaps least consid- 
ered and has shared less generously in 
the increased wealth of the century than 
many of his brethren. But even he has 
a better chance to educate his children, 
vastly better facilities for travel, and 
greatly increased opportunities to inform 
himself as to what is going on in the 
world and what may offer him larger op- 
portunity. He need never starve, nor 
often drudge quite so hopelessly as the 
Strudwicks did. 

But today the labor question has ceased 
to be one of mere wages and a chance to 
earn them. Signs are not wanting 
that we were never so near as today to 
the fulfillment of Mr. A. S. Hewitt’s 
prophecy that a time would come when 
capital would be so abundant and there- 
fore so cheap that it would cease to be the 
master and become the servant of labor ; 
and that labor would then no longer work 
for wages but for profits. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has recently determined to extend 
a pension system over the employees on 
all its lines; and that with the first day 
of the twentieth century Belgium inaug- 
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urated a national system of old age pen- 
sions for working men. 

This is not to claim that the conditions 
surrounding the lot of the wage-earner 
yet approach the ideal. It is not to deny 
that education has increased the sensibil- 
ity of the wage-earner out of proportion 
to the increase in his material comfort 
and so in many cases deepened his dis- 
content. But it is to deny that the con- 
science of Christendom is as careless of 
the poor man’s rights as it once was. 
And it is to claim that his general chance 
in life, as measured in terms of food, 
raiment and intellectual and spiritual 
culture, is distinctly greater than it was 
one hundred years ago. 


Chicago and the Interior 


Educators in Conference 

The annual gathering of the National Edu- 
cational Association of Superintendents has 
this week been in session in Chicago. While 
many of the subjects discussed were some- 
what technical, others were of general inter- 
est, among the latter the question of setting 
aside from the funds of the organization $1,000 
annually in support of the reform in spelling. 
The vote against doing so was 105to 77. The 
West was almost a unit against the reform. 
At the banquet Wednesday evening, in the 
Quadrangle Club of the university, given to 
the Association of American Universities, 
President Angell laid emphasis upon the need 
of special training for our consular service. 
Dean Briggs of Harvard spoke in favor of a 
three years’ course in our colleges for the 
degree of A. B. President Harper said that 
he often advises a student to leave Chicago 


University in order that he may go where he | 


can pursue special studies to better advantage. 

Naturally a good deal of interest was felt in 
what Vice-President Brenner of Leland Stan- 
ford might say on Freedom of Speech in Uni- 
versities. He denied that it had been limited 
in any way in the university which he repre- 
sented. . Freedom of speech is so universally 
enjoyed and so well defended that no one 
would think of denying it, least of all 
an educational institution. Yet he questions 
whether such liberty means that a professor 
is free to teach anything at any time and any- 
where, to expose the university which he 
serves to the charge of partisanship, or to 
make “it the noisy tailpiece of a political 
party.” He referred in no very complimen- 
tary terms to the report of a self-constituted 
committee on the university, and denied in 
toto that Mrs. Stanford had requested the 
removal of a certain professor from the fac- 
ulty. He asked what is to be done when a 
professor has been braced up on one side only 
to find that he falls down immediately on an- 
other side. 


Frederic Harrison Baptizes a Child 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, author, lecturer 
and leader of the Positivists in London, who 
delivered, Feb. 22, before the Union League 
Club an oration on Washington, spoke on Sun- 
day before the Society of Ethical Culture, and 
Monday baptized the child of Dr. and Mrs. M. 
Sahud in accordance with the rites of the Pos- 
itivists. The rite, which does not differ in 
form from infant baptism in our churches, is 
called the First Sacrament, and though there 
are sponsors as in the English and other 
churches, the dedication was to humanity, 
and not toGod. The service began and closed 
with a hymn. Mr. Harrison delivered a dis- 
course on The Presentation of Infants, in 
which he took care to say that the rite is not 
an imitation of the rite of the church, but “as 
old as human society and as universal as the 
sense of brotherhood in human nature.” Nor 
is it symbolical. Nor does it have in itself 
any value, but is a visible declaration that the 


child is presented to the community in the 
hope and belief that it will be educated and 
trained to do its duty to the world. Har- 
rison is a follower of Comte and has been his 
apostle in England. Positivism rejects the 
spiritual and transcendental, denies the exist- 
ence of God, substitutes humanity in the 
place of deity and seeks to discharge present 
duty with no expectation of future reward. 
The closing hymn was as follows: 
Hail to thee, hail to thee, child of humanity, 

Pledge of affection and loved for all time ; 


Loving hands guard thee from sin and profanity, 
Sow in thee seeds of a harvest sublime. 


Heir of the blessings that mankind have won for thee, 
Blessings achieved by their courage and skill, 

Child of the present, what others have done for thee 
Mayest thou excel by deeds loftier still. 


Resignation of President Eaton 

After fifteen years of service Dr. Edward 
D. Eaton has resigned the presidency of Beloit 
College and will leave the institution at the 
close of the present college year. He accepts 
the hearty and unanimous e¢all of the church 
in Milford, Mass. Trustees, professors, stu- 
dents, friends of the college everywhere were 
a unit in efforts to dissuade him from taking 
this step. But he felt that in the present 
state of his health, and in view of the burdens 





resting un a college president, it would be un- 
wise for him to attempt to carry them longer. 
He is now leaving the college in a shape 
where another can take up his work with en- 
thusiasm. Iu the pastorate he will have 
health and years of usefulness, for which in 
his present position he cannot hope. During 
his term of office the funds of the institution 
have increased about $1,000,000. In adminis- 
tration he has been an ideal president, firm 
yet sympathetic, enjoying alike the confidence 
and affection of students and professors. The 
trustees were anxious that he should take an 
indefinite leave of absence, but, after care- 
fully considering the problem, he decided 
that, both for his own sake as well as for that 
of the college, it would be better to sever 
relations. It is hoped that the $150,000 needed 
to secure the $200,000 offered by Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons will be obtained by Commencement. 
It is with sincere sorrow that the West 
lends Dr. Eaton to the East. No man has oc- 
cupied a more prominent position than he, or 
discharged its duties with more self-denial 
and ability. He has filled a place in educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical circles here which 
will long remain vacant. We congratulate 
Milford and Massachusetts on the addition to 
their moral and spiritual force which the 
presence of President Eaton will give. 


Resignation of Rev. H. T. Sell 

After a successful four years’ pastorate 
Rev. Mr. Sell has decided to leave the Cove- 
nant Church, Chicago, about the middle of 
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May. Under his leadership over 100 persons 
have been added to the church, and the Sun- 
day school increased to more than 500. All 
debts have been paid, the house of worship 
put in excellent repair and all departments of 
work thoroughly organized. The church was 
reluctant to accept the resignation, and did so 
at last only at the repeated and urgent re- 
quest of Mr. Sell. 


Tributes to Dr. Goodwin 

Sunday, Feb. 24, the Warren Avenue Church 
turned its morning service into a memorial 
service for Dr. Goodwin. ‘This church was 
formerly a branch of the First Church and 
was put on its feet by gifts of about $20,000 
from members of that church. A very large 
proportion of the older members of the War- 
ren Avenue Church were once attendants 
upon Dr. Goodwin’s ministry. The Ministers’ 
Meeting, Monday morning, was given up to 
reminiscences of Dr. Goodwin and to estimates 
of his character and work. President Fisk, 
Drs. Noble, Savage, Roy, Tomkins, Armstrong, 
Hitcheock, Fifield and Sturtevant bore testi- 
mony to his worth. Mr. MeCord, who had 
been associated with him a year in parish 
work, referred to his uniform courtesy. Dr. 
Torrey of the Bible Institute recalled Dr. 
Goodwin’s sympathy with Mr. Moody and the 
fact that it was in the First Church and from 
its pastor that Mr. Moody gave his first Bible 
readings and gained the courage to go out on 
the mission which took him round the world. 
It is to be hoped that the First Church will 
publish some suitable memorial of Dr. Good- 
win’s pastorate, a volume of his sermons and 
a biography. 


Chicago, March 2. FRANKLIN. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 1 


Mrs. A. H. Johnson as leader read from the 
fourth chapter of Galatians. It was a special 
pleasure to have the presence of Mrs. Gam- 
mon of Tientsin. Born in China, a mission- 
ary daughter, Mary Stanley, she returned to 
that country as a missionary of W. B. M.I., 
and afterwards married Lieutenant Gammon, 
still however continuing to aid in the Board’s 
work. She and her little daughter were sent 
away from Tientsin just in season to escape 
the siege. She spoke of the unconscious 
preparation which the native Christians had 
for their great trial, so large a proportion of 
whom stood the terrible test. One faithful 
Bible woman, reporting her last year of work, 
from May, 1899, to May, 1900, told of making 
1,000 visits, many of which involved a walk of 
ten or fifteen miles. Wherever she went she 
established a Friday afternoon prayer meet- 
ing forthe women. This useful woman sealed 
her work with her own life. At present Miss 
Mary Porter and Miss Gertrude Wykoff are 
helping to hold the remnant in Tientsin, even 
carrying on school work. Mrs. Gammon looks 
forward with hope and courage to their 
speedy return to North China. 

Mrs. Goldsbury, formerly of the Shansi Mis- 
sion, brought with her a fellow-worker, Mrs. 
Williams, whom she welcomed ten years ago 
to her Shansi home. Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
were stationed at Taiku, and it will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Williams’s name is one of the 
list in the “ glorious army of martyrs.” Mrs. 
Williams and her children were in this coun- 
try during all the terrible period of uncer- 
tainty, clinging to the last straw of hope that 
their dear one was safe somewhere. Among 
those who met death she spoke especially of 
Miss Partridge, with her school of seventeen 
girls with unbound feet. There was a volume 
of pathos in the one sentence, ‘‘ We do not 
know what has become of our native Chris- 
tians,’”’ as she prayed that some one might be 
found to go to this region and learn the true 
condition of things; and this pathos was only 
equaled by the courageous confidence of her 
final word, ‘‘I intend to work for China.” 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Daffodil 


Who passes down the wintry street ? 
Hey, ho, daffodil! 

A sudden flame of gold and sweet. 

With sword of emerald girt so meet, 

And golden gay from head to feet. 


How are you here this wintry day? 
Hey, ho, daffodil! 

Your radiant fellows yet delay. 

No windflower dances scarlet gay, 

Nor crocus flame lights up the way. 


What land of cloth o’ gold and green, 
Hey, ho, daffodil! 

Cloth o’ gold with the green between, 

Was that you left but yestere’en 

To light a gloomy world and mean ? 


King trumpeter to Flora queen, 
Hey, ho, daffodil! 
Blow, and the golden jousts begin. 
— Katharine Tynan-Hinkson. 





In the journal of 
Louisa Alcott oc- 
curs this sad little record: ‘‘ My birthday: 
thirty-six. Spent alone, writing hard. 
No presents but father’s Tablets. I 
never seem to have many presents, as 
some do, though I give a good many. 
That is best, perhaps, and makes a gift 
very precious when it does come.” This 
was like her brave, unselfish soul, but 
where were her friends? Why did they 
not remember? It requires more of an 
effort to keep in mind individual birth- 
days than to send tokens of friendship at 
Christmas, but is this not abundantly ap- 
preciated by the one who has been lov- 
ingly remembered by a gift, a flower or 
a letter? One busy woman of our ac- 
quaintance is dispensing a good deal of 
birthday happiness besides having reached 
a solution of the ‘‘Christmas problem.” 
Her Christmas list had grown hopelessly 
long. With one courageous move she 
cast it aside and stopped all holiday pres- 
ents except to the poor. Yet, not willing 
to deprive herself of the joy of giving to 
dear friends, she has adopted the plan of 
remembering their birthdays. With the 
help of a birthday book this is easy, and 
as the birthdays come one at a time it is 
possible to put special thought into each 
gift. 


Remembering Birthdays 


There is another side 
Considering the Strong +. this pathetic little 
comment of Miss Alcott—the gifted, the 
beloved—a woman whom we should sup- 
pose, at first thought, to have been over- 
whelmed with favors. She was one of 
those strong spirits whose lot it is to give, 
not to receive; to support, not to lean ; 
to cheer, not to complain ; to help, not to 
be helped. Such brave, self-reliant ones 
command no sympathy, and often suffer 
from a loneliness which their friends lit- 
tle suspect. In secret they have their 
hours of weakness. They have moments 
of feeling hurt and neglected, and are 
often pathetically grateful for some little 
attention. More than the- habitually 
weak they need, at times, expression of 
sympathy and tenderness. This little 
glimpse into Miss Alcott’s life should 
teach us not to forget the strong among 
our friends. When they seem to us most 
prosperous, most self-sufficient, most sur- 


rounded by love, their hearts may be 
longing for some token of remembrance- 


The Well-to-do Father of a 
Daughter * 


BY CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON 


The father who had a boyhood of hard 
work, who was early thrown upon his 
own resources, who grew up with a clear 
knowledge of life’s hardships, is quite apt 
to go to extremes when it becomes a 
question of shaping the lives of his own 
sons and daughters. If he has been suc- 
cessful he may expect and exact that his 
son shall early face hardship and prove 
his mettle. His daughter he will be more 
apt to shelter and indulge. 

If he is a man to whom home is dear, 
to whom money is not the supreme con- 
sideration, and to whom womanhood is 
almost sacred, he will look forward to 
the time when his daughter shall return 
to his home, broadened and brightened 
by her college education, to be there as 
his daughter and the companion of his 
wife. The son will, of course, have his 
business or profession, which he has prob- 
ably chosen for himself, but the parents 
will have—her. 

Of late articles on the daughter in the 
home have appeared in such numbers 
that the writer of this feels it is time 
a word should be spoken on the other 
side. She does not venture to do so be- 
cause she is very old or very wise, but 
because she has a certain understanding 
of the matter from the inside which, in 
the nature of things, cannot be vouch- 
safed to the most devoted father, and 
which may not occur to the mother who 
spent her girlhood in the different social 
conditions of twenty-five years ago. The 
writer’s work has breught her in contact 
with young women of the class alluded 
to, both as co-workers and as pupils. 

At first glance it seems almost disloyal 
for the daughter of a well-to.do family to 
wish to leave home for the life of a bread- 
winner. It seems almost heartless for 
her parents to suggest such a thing. The 
girl has been educated in such a way that 
she could support herself, ‘‘if it should 
ever become necessary.”” That is to say, 
she has the knowledge of languages, 
mathematics or music which would en- 
able her to teach. Her father thinks he 
has provided against the possible emer- 
gency with great care. But—what is his 
business to him? How much does he 
care for his profession? Now that he 
does not have to labor for his daily bread, 
why does he not retire from the field 
while yet strong, and live quietly in the 
home ? 

Ask him these things and, after the 
dazed expression has faded from his face, 
he replies: ‘‘O, that is different! It is 
not at all necessary that my girl should 
be self-supporting. She will probably 
have a home of her own some day, and 
meanwhile she should help her mother.” 

He is devoted to his daughter. Of his 
son he is proud. Of her he is not only 





* Seventh in the series on The Father’s Responsi- 
bilities. 


proud but tender. He would say to her, 
as he longed to say to his wife when they 
began the struggle of life together in a 
four-room cottage: ‘‘ Here is an easy home 
for you. Dothe things that you most en- 
jey; see that my home is a bright and 
restful place, but have a good time.” He 
has always wished that his wife need not 
have worked so hard in those early days. 
She did not seem to mind it, but it was 
not until the first gray hairs began to 
show around her temples that she really 
led a life of ease. Yet those were happy 
days. He remembers especially the night 
when he had the pianosent home. ‘Queer 
how some memories grip at a fellow’s 
heart!” And he takes off his gold-rimmed 
eyeglasses and polishes them carefully 
with one corner of his fine handkerchief. 

He is remembering many things—and 
he is forgetting a great deal. He is for- 
getting that his sweet young wife found 
cares light because she was the mistress 
of her own little home and felt herself 
supremely necessary to his happiness and 
the welfare of her children. The piano 
meant thrift, and it was purchased with 
hard-earned money, not simply the in- 
terest on some fortunate investment. 
They were doing their full share of the 
world’s work when they were young and 
strong and ambitious. They were equal 
to their tasks, and the sense of power is. 
sweet. 

His son is to have the same character- 
forming experience of overcoming obsta- 
cles and growing stronger thereby. Is his 
daughter to be denied all this? Her school 
days have been full of purpose and she 
may find herself restless and vaguely dis- 
satisfied when she leaves college to be “a 
daughter in the home.”’ She finds com- 
petent servants there, and her mother is 
too young and active to wish to relegate 
authority to her. She does not feel that 
she is indispensable. 

One of two things is very likely to, hap- 
pen—she is contented to be cared for and 
to spend her days as a society girl, or she 
will be increasingly unhappy. On the 
whole perhaps it is just as well for her to 
beunhappy. It would be the better symp- 
tom of the two and more apt finally to 
result in a useful life. The existence of 
a society girl in the average place, while 
it may be very bright and pleasant, does 
not as a rule precede the happiest and 
richest after life. 

Action is the nature of all healthy 
young creatures, and purposeful action is. 
the keenest and most wholesome of pleas- 
ure to anormal young woman. To feel 
herself necessary to the world-life is a 
girl’s birthright. The young woman who 
has not that feeling is the one who, quite 
unconscious of any but the highest mo- 
tives, becomes the wife of the first suitor 
who at all approaches her ideal. The 
better the young woman, the greater her 
danger in this way, for the greater is the 
risk of her marrying a man to reform 
him. She believes (for has he not told 
her so?) that she alone has the power to 
mold his life. So she tries and fails, as 
the more worldly wise would have fore- 
seen she must fail. Such a marriage would 
have been impossible for her if she had 
not been aimless. 
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The young woman who has a profession 


or a business which seems to her worthy 


of all her energy is leading a busy and 
satisfying life, from which she is not apt 
to be tempted by an unworthy suitor. 
She certainly does not fancy herself in 
love because she is restless and bored 
with the present state of things. She 
does not marry because she wants a pro- 
tector when her father and mother are 
taken from her. She does not fear to 
face the world alone; she has done it and 
found it exhilarating. She has been a 
bread-winner from choice, and not as a 
victim of circumstances. It has been a 
privilege to her, not a necessity. Ruskin 
says something like this: “If you live 
for fee, then fee is your master and the 
lord of all fee, which is the devil. If 
you live for work, then work is your mas- 
ter and the lord of all work, which is 
God.”’ She has worked for the love of it; 
the fee may have been spent, invested, or 
given in charity, it has been the material 
index of her ability and valuable as such. 
The real reward—earnestness, self-reli- 
ance, and happiness—has become part of 
her character forever. 

If, after she has proved herself, she is 
needed in her father’s home, she will 
bring to the administration of its affairs 
a clearer head, a riper judgment, a greater 
executive ability, and also—if she has 
lived a  boarding-house existence—a 
keener appreciation of home life. If she 
is really needed there, she will be con- 
tent. 

If, on the other hand, she leaves her 
work to become mistress of her own 
home, she goes to her husband qualified 
to be his friend and confidant in the 
broader affairs of life. She will never be 
a drag on him financially. When he talks 
to her about his business, she can under- 
stand him. She will know the value of 
money because she has earned money, 
and she has learned to live within her in- 
come. Between husband and wife there 
is sure to be a fuller community of inter- 
est, a firmer friendship and a closer part- 
nership than would have been possible 
but for her experience of life outside a 
home. The warmest and sweetest love 
is made the more perfect and lasting by 
having under it such a foundation of real 
friendship and common sense; both are 
needed to make the ideal home. As a 
mother, too, the woman who has had the 
experience of making her own way in the 
world looks at life more understand- 
ingly. It means more to her and it will 
mean more to her children. 

Therefore, O well-to-do father of a 
bright daughter, be careful how you spare 
her the very experiences which you covet 
for your son. No schooling which you 
can purchase for her will equal that of 
making her own way. It will preserve 
her from frivolity as nothing else can, 
and only enhance her enjoyment of whole- 
some pleasure. It will safeguard her 
whole after life, whether in prosperity or 
in adversity. It will be a sacrifice for 
you and for your wife, but it will pay 
you an hundred-fold as you watch the de- 
velopment of your girl’s character under 
trial. You will be proud of her ability 
and enjoy her companionship as never 
before. 





True friendship between man and man 
is infinite and immortal.—Plato. 


Closet and Altar 


With joy shall ye draw water out of the 
wells of salvation. 





Observances have two uses for every 
soul. If the Lord is absent, it is by them 
that we seekhim. If the Lord is present, 
it is by them that we meet him.—Freder- 
ick Temple. 


We are always in danger of underrat- 
ing ordinances and means of grace when 
we havethem inabundance. Let us take 
heed to our own spirit in the use of sa- 
cred things. Often as we read the Bible, 
let us never read it without deep rever- 
ence. Often as we hear the name of 
Christ, let us never forget the one Medi- 
ator in whom is life. Even the manna 
that came down from heaven was at length 
scorned by Israel, as “‘light bread.” It 
is an evil day with our souls when Christ 
is in the midst of us and yet, because of 
our familiarity with his name, is lightly 
esteemed.—J. C. Ryle. 


The Spirit of Christ in the church is 
the oil in the lamp of its forms and ordi- 
nances. And that Spirit is the spirit of 
practical sympathy with Christ in the 
things he lived for, died for and cares for, 
the spirit which distinguishes the ready 
from the unready at his coming.—James 
M. Whiton. 


Far from my thoughts, vain world, begone ; 
Let my religious hours alone; 

Fain would mine eyes my Saviour see: 

I wait a visit, Lord, from thee. 











Blest Jesus, what delicious fare, 

How sweet thine entertainments are: 

Never did angels taste above 

Redeeming grace, and dying love. 
—Isaac Watts. 





The courts of our God are the place 
where the trees of righteousness flourish. 
The waters of the sanctuary are the 
means appointed of God to cause his peo- 
ple to grow as willows by the water 
courses. Come to these wells of salva- 
tion, not to look at them only, but to 
draw water out of them-——Thomas Bos- 
ton. 





We may have the form of godliness 
without the power; but it is impossible to 
have the power without the form.—Ed- 
ward Payson. 


O God our Father, who art every- 
where and always with thy children, 
help me especially to use all dedicated 
times and places with a reverent faith 
and hearty love, rejoicing in assurance 
of thy presence and the fellowship of 
saints on earth. In all observance of 
consecrated days may the assurance 
of thy love in Jesus Christ be my 
heart’s joy. Let his life be my pat- 
tern, his teaching my meditation, his 
power and guidance my unfailing 
hope. Let every outward form and 
spoken word aid my devotion and 
may I wait before thee always with a 
thankful heart. Pardon my sins and 
help me to forgive. Lead me by thy 
Spirit into perfect service and pure 
communion of the blessed life with 
thee. For all these outward forms 
and fixed observances are shadows 
of thy presence. Thou art all love. 
Thou hast all power, and everywhere 

Amen. 
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The most concentrated form 
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Mrs. Rorer’s 
Cocoanut Surprise. 


Put one pint of Dunham's Cocoanut 
through a meat chopper. Cut slices of 
bread or stale sponge cake into rounds. 
Moisten the Cocoanut with just a very little 
boiling water; add to it four tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar. Spread one slice of 
bread thickly with the Cocoanut, put on 
top another slice; putin the center of each 
a little pyramid of quince or guava jelly, 
made by turning the spoon quickly around ; 
in the tumbler. Arrange these on a dainty 
round dish, and pour around cocoanut 
custard sauce. 


This is one of a series of one hundred recipe 


prepared by Mrs. am's Cocoanut. 
kk. 


. ir for nm 
Complete in a beautifully illustrated book— 
FREE. 


Dunham Manufacturing Co.,* sosetet 





HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 

CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








thy children rest in thee. 


Alloy Church and School Bells. 
Goentonns? The C. 8. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 
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The Conversation Corner 


donkey came in a recent letter 

from a former Cornerer, now 
studying in Europe, and temporarily at 
the French capital: 
... The pension has a garden, a large one 
for a city house; my window looks out upon 
it. There are trees in the garden, a wall 
thickly covered with ivy, and, as sole inhabi- 
tant, a gray donkey, which wakens me in the 
morning by his palpitating bray. That pro- 
ceeds from his disgust at being chased around 
by Joseph, the Alsatian servant, who thus ex- 
ercises the prisoner of the garden. For the 
poor beast is merely an ornament ard never 
leaves his little kingdom. No wonder he is 
melancholy ; probably he has dyspepsia. 

G 


A PLEASANT allusion to a Parisian 


But there are donkeys and donkeys; the 
donkey belonging to the Paris pension is 
not the donkey in the picture. The latter 
belongs to a well-known missionary fam- 
ily in Tarsus, Asia Minor. I recognize 
the lady, and learn from the back of the 
photograph that the girls are our Corner 
members, that the boy is a Greek, and 
that the donkey is ; 
from Bagdad. They 
are at the entrance 
of one of the build- 
ings of St. Paul’s In- 
stitute—what an ap- 
propriate name for a 
Christian college at 
the birthplace of the 
great missionary 
apostle! Not receiv- 
ing Jean C.’s letter 
about her ‘‘ mount,” 
I wrote to her 
brother in an Amer- 
ican university for 
further information, 
and here it is. 

My Dear Mr. Mar- 
tin: ...In the first 
place, you must know 
that “Selim,” the don- 
key in the picture, be- 
longs to a distinguished 
family — is indeed an 
aristocrat of the bluest 
blood of donkeydom. 
His race is called the 
“Bagdad,” after the famous city of the 
Arabian Nights. All the members of this 
race, as far as my observation goes, are white 
and enjoy a superiority over the donkeys of 
all other races. The Bagdad donkey deserves 
the respect paid to him by everybody in the 
Orient. He is the long-eared incarnation of 
genteel amiability, and his readiness to oblige 
is of the essence of a gentleman. He is al- 
most as responsive to an order as a horse and 
far more gentle and quiet. 


All these qualities make him an ideal com-- 


panion for the little Fatimas and Moham- 
meds, and a favorite mount for Turks of both 
sexes. One of the commonest sights in the 
lanes that wind through the orange groves 
around the birthplace of St. Paul is that of 
some portly, bearded, turbaned Turk, with 
face as round and fat as a pudding, bobbing 
up and down on a crimson cushion-saddle, 
girted upon a little white beast that ambles 
along, almost concealed under the flapping 
yellow robes. The donkey is as universally 
used in Turkey as the horse in Arabia, the 
wheelbarrow in China or the jinrikisha in 
Japan. 

Just as the white donkey of Bagdad shares 
the easy-going life of the cadi and the mer- 
chant, so the humbler gray or black one shares 
the drudging life of the snow-vendor, the 
water-carrier and the muleteer. In the city 
of the great tent-maker, if you go through the 
very narrow street which receives the road 


from the white-shining Taurus mountains, 
you must flatten yourself like a lady-finger 
against the adobe houses on one side or the 
other, to escape being run down by a great 
troop of black donkeys that clatter by toward 
the Bazaar, each one laden with two big 
brown jugs, full of chaff and snow, and 
sprinkling with big drops the dusty street on 
each side of him. If you stroll along the 
banks of the Cydnus in the gray dawn, you 
will see many donkeys feeling their way into 
the stream until the greenish water reaches 
their bodies. Then they stop and brace them- 
selves against the current, while their mas- 
ters fill earthern jars and load each beast with 
six of them, three on a side. 

At the great gate of the Khan you will see 
Brer Donkey in the strangest réle of all. You 
will see an incoming caravan of big, looming, 
double-humped, Bactrian camels, laden with 
sesame or cotton, and led by a little donkey, 
straddled by a sunburnt muleteer who jerks 
the halter of the foremost camel, clacks his 
feet together under the donkey and sings 
some wild, melancholy song of the East. I 
have often wondered whether those big cam- 
els did not feel insulted at being led by a don- 
key. 

The Greek boy in the picture is Dimitri. 





He comes from a village in the wildest part of 
the Taurus mountains, called Meden Keuy—I 
stump you to pronounce that name! [And 
D. F. to spell it!—Mr. M.] It means “min- 
eral village’’ because of the mining of silver, 
carried on there in much the same primitive 
fashion as in the days of the Romans. The 
Greeks in this wild, remote district are half 
barbaric, practicing many curious customs 
and speaking an odd dialect, but they show 
one trait linking them with their race of all 
times and places—a restless curiosity to 
learn “‘some new thing.” Some of these 
mountain Greeks, like Dimitri, have been 
thus impelled to come to the American school 
in Tarsus, and there are no brighter pupils in 
the institution than they. 

Yale University. E. B. C. 

This letter is long but extremely inter- 
esting and throws a side-light on Bible 
references. See Smith’s Bible Diction- 
ary (Vol. 1, p. 182) for notice of this Bag- 
dad race, and Judges 5: 10 (also 10: 4 and 
12: 14) for the “‘aristocratic”’ use of this 
animal which we think of only as a hum- 
ble beast of burden. You will connect 
with this at once the triumphal entry of 
Jesus into Jerusalem as fulfilling the 
prophecy (Zech. 9: 9), ‘‘Thy King cometh, 
sitting on an ass’s colt.” 

It would seem as though even the color 


of the horses suitable for royalty had 
thus come down from the ancient East, 
for while writing this the morning paper 
brings the account of the ‘golden coach 
drawn by eight famous cream-colored 
Hanoverians,” in which rode the new 
king and queen on their way to West- 
minster Palace to open Parliament. Cor- 
nerers, by the way, must be sure and 
read all about ‘Edward VII., by the 
grace of God King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” 
It was beautiful for him to give—in his 
accession address—the reason for his 
choice of that name rather than 

... the name of Albert, which|I inherit:from 
my ever-to-be-lamented, great and wise fa- 
ther, who by universal consent is, I think de- 
servedly, known by the name of “ Albert the 
Good,” and I desire that his name should 
stand alone. 

It is understood that} Queen Victoria 
wished this also, and she mayjhave had 
in mind her own father, who would have 
been Edward VIL., 
had he- lived. We 
hope that the pres- 
ent King will imitate 
the three good Ed- 
wards, and not the 
others! As he is 
nearly sixty years 
old, please make a 
memorandum of his 
children and grand- 
children, noting who 
will succeed him on 
the throne. 


You will also be in- 
terested to compare 
the pomp and magni- 
ficence of these Lon- 
don ceremonials with 
the dignified but 
simple inauguration 
of our President at 
Washington. These 
boys are interested 
in the inauguration 
surely! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I wish to belong to the 
Conversation Corner. I am eleven years old 
and in the 6th grade. My sister who is in 
Drury College is amember. [Yes, I remem- 
ber her.—Mr. M.] I have a kitten. He is 
named after William McKinley. He is half 
gray and half maltese. I am glad that those 
children of the North have such a nice home. 

Kidder, Mo. GEORGE C. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a Cor- 
nerer. I have a cat whose name is William 
McKinley. He weighs over twelve pounds 
and has lived to see two presidential elec- 
tions. Last summer he caught a great many 
red squirrels, mice and rabbits. I think he is 
both handsome and remarkable. 

Chesterville, Me. LESTER K. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Do you want to hear 
about our Teddy? We think he is the most 
wonderful cat in the world. He is black with 
a white spot under his chin, and his tail 
tipped with white. He was named after our 
new Vice President. He sits beside Marion 
at the table with a napkin around his neck 
and waits patiently until heis served. He is 
especially fond of Spanish cream, custards 
and ice cream, and mamma says he is as fond 
of fudge as college girls are. Marion dresses 
him up like a baby and takes him to ride in 
her doll carriage. 

Winchester, N. H. 
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The Greatest Week in History* 


XI. The Prophet Sentenced 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


The judicial trial of Jesus was the cli- 
max of the collision between the king- 
dom of God and human society. It was 
the mission of the Messiah to set forth 
the principles of the kingdom, or, as he 
said, to bear witness to the truth. Love 
to God and love to men, the free sur- 
render of self for the larger good—these 
are the characteristics of the kingdom. 
They were the heart of the law of Moses. 
In the abstract the Jews honored them. 
Devout ones had them written in a little 
scroll and wore it fastened to their fore- 
heads. But Jesus came to fulfill and 
apply the law, and that involved a cruci- 
fixion of self which they abhorred. As 
an alternative, the only one he offered to 
them, they crucified him. The formal 
condemnation of the Sonof Man was three- 
fold. There was pronounced on him: 

1. The theological sentence. The Jews 
killed Jesus. That is one of the two su- 
preme facts in the gospels. The other 
factis his resurrection. The chief priests 
and elders killed him conscientiously. 
This was clearly shown in the last lesson. 
They saw no other way to save their na- 
tion. They killed him because they saw 
that his doctrine, if it should prevail, 
would destroy their religious system. 
They condemned him because of his the- 
ology. His doctrine of God, of the tem- 
ple, of the priest’s office, of the Messiah, 
of the Sabbath, of religious rites and cere- 
monies, opposed theirs. They supposed 
they were abolishing his teaching by put- 
ting him to death. They looked with 
contempt on his preaching of duty and 
destiny. They thought they understood 
the one and could control’ the other. His 
saying was incomprehensible to them— 
that he was the stone which would break 
them if they fell against it, but would 
grind them to dust if it fell against them. 
But they knew that the saying was aimed 
at them and they fell against that stone 
without fear. They saw him as a blas- 
phemer and unanimously declared him 
worthy of death. 

2. The civil sentence. The Jewish San- 
hedrin, which represented the authority 
of the nation, went to the Roman gov- 
ernor to get their sentence confirmed, 
because they must. To Pilate their com- 
plaint was of no consequence. He seems 
not to have heard of Jesus. The Roman 
court was at Cesarea, which Jesus never 
visited. Pilate went to Jerusalem when 
official duty compelled him, but he lived 
at Cesarea. He refused to try Jesus 
until he was compelled to: by the Jews 
preferring a formal charge of treason 
against him. They were consciously 
lying, but they knew no other way to get 
their sentence executed. The gospel nar- 
ratives bring out with the greatest em- 
phasis the acquittal of Jesus of any civil 
crime before the Roman tribunal. Pilate 
examined him concerning the charge 
against him, and then formally declared 
him innocent. When he found the Jews 
only the more insistent he sent Jesus to 
Herod, who also acquitted him and sent 





* The Sunday School Lesson for March 17. Text, 
Luke 23: 1-25; Matt. 27: 11-31; Mark 15: 1-20; 
John 18; 28-19: 16. International Lesson, Jesus 
and Pilate. 





him back to Pilate. He tried another 
scheme, proposing an official pardon for 
him. When this failed he scourged him 
to placate the Jews, hoping they would 
consent to his release. Then he appealed 
to their pity by asking them to look at 
the sufferer. It was only when they 
threatened to complain of Pilate to Cesar 
as a traitor, thus endangering his office, 
that he yielded and pronounced sentence 
of death. Pilate sacrificed Roman jus- 
tice to save himself. He probably was 
assured that Jesus would be killed by the 
Jews if he should be released into their 
hands. Pilate’s act was only a supple- 
ment to the crime committed in the court 
of the high priest. 

3. The social sentence. Society’s ver- 
dict on the principles of the kingdom of 
God as represented by the Christ is more 
appalling than that of either the Jewish 
or the Roman court. To all whosaw him 
that fateful night he exhivited the spirit 
of love to God and to men. And no 
other historic narrative approaches this 
in bringing into view the beast in men in 


the condemning presence of innocence 


and righteousness. The fate of the 
pagan priestess in Kingsley’s Hypatia, as 
drawn by his imagination, resembles it. 
Before Annas, an official, unrebuked by 
the court, struck Jesus with his hand. 
The judges of the highest Jewish court, 
after formally pronouncing judgment on 
him, blindfolded him, spit on him, smote 
him and mocked him. The governor of 
the province to which he belonged played 
with him as with a clown, and sent him 
back to Pilate amid the shouts of laugh- 
ter of his attendants. The soldiers of 
Pilate, after having heard him officially 
declared innocent, insulted and _ tor- 
mented him with every low device they 
could invent, while angry Jews stood by 
with savage delight, shouting, ‘‘ Crucify 
him”; and the multitudes, led by their 
rulers, joined in the cry. To us, looking 
back through the centuries, the deed 
seems the deliberate murder of the Son 
of God, the most colossal crime in his- 
tory. But to them Jesus was a young 
rabbi, a wonder-worker indeed, but one 
who sacrificed himself to his chimerical 
ideas of men’s duty to do good to others. 
They assented to his death as necessary 
and soon forgot it. 

Thus the kingdom of God, which is the 
authority of Jesus within and over the 
individual life, came into collision with 
organized religion, government, society, 
and was crushed by these great human 
forces. 

What came of that disaster? Jesus 
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rose from the dead. Yet his resurrec- 
tion at the time attracted even less atten. 
tion than his death. The crucifixion of 
Jesus is found in no official record, though 
it seems never to have been questioned. 
And the resurrection is attested only by 
the somewhat confused accounts of a few 
of his disciples. Yet the kingdom of God 
receives the homage of the ruling forces 
of the world today. The risen Jesus 
stands as the ideal of the nations that 
control mankind. Pilate gazed on him, a 
prisoner, bearing the marks of the ma!- 
treatment of men, bound and helpless, 
and asked him in astonishment, ‘ Art 
thou a king?” Society then would never 
have dreamed of challenging Cesar with 
that question. But today society stands 
before men sitting on thrones as great as 
that of Cxesar, and seeing them bow to 
the demands of peoples they profess to 
rule, asks them, with Pilate’s own into- 
nation of wonder, “Art thou a king?” 
But no sane man questions the royalty of 
Jesus Christ; while ever-increasing mul- 
titudes find their own royalty in render- 
ing loving obedience to him as the King 
of kings. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Negro on His Race 


One of the most significant books of the 
season is The American Negro,* by W. H. 
Thomas, himself a colored man who has 
made his way up to a position of impor- 
tance and influence. It is an elaborate 
study of the colored race in this country, 
their characteristics, condition, opportu- 
nities and prospects. It is written vig- 
orously and is vivid in its presentation of 
facts. It also offers sensible suggestions 
for the amelioration of the evils which it 
points out. 

No more severe exposure of the faults 
and weaknesses of the black race ever can 
have been made. The author knows his 
people through and through and frankly 
terms them degraded and depraved, ig- 
norant, stolid, shallow, lazy, unchaste, 
thievish, with no regard for truth and no 
conception of what religion really is. He 
admits many individual exceptions but 
insists upon the rule. So far the facts 
cited, based upon his observations and 
notes during thirty years, and confirmed 
by the testimony of many others before 
him, justify his conclusions. Moreover, 
he declares that most of the educational 
and religious work done for the blacks 
since the Civil War has been in vain, and 
that the results are so superficial as to be 
of little permanent value. But as to this 
there is-a difference of opinion. He is 
not hopeless of a better future, but be- 
lieves that much less has yet been ac- 
complished, and that the task in hand is 
much more weighty, than is commonly 
believed by those who seem well informed 
and have discussed the subject. 

He regards the Negro as not only mor- 
ally debased but also as hardly having 
enough of character to supply a founda- 
tion upon which to try to build. The pic- 
ture which he draws is one of awful de- 
pravity, almost hopeless in its corrup- 
tion. He also declares that the Negro 
mentally has little conception of intelli- 
gent reflection, comparison and judgment, 
assumes familiarity with the mere termi- 
nology of a subject to be full knowl- 
edge, and is so audaciously egotistical 
that he mistakes his utter shallowness 
for wisdom. Mr. Thomas does not be- 
lieve in co-race education as yet, although 
he praises Berea College warmly as the 
only exception to the practical worthless- 
ness of the Southern schools and colleges 
for the colored people. Industrially, also, 
he regards the Negroes as incapable work- 
ers who fail in general to attain high pro- 
ficiency. Heoffers much evidence through- 
out in support of his opinion. 

We do not think that he gives sufficient 
credit to the exceptions, however, and 
certainly he sometimes warms up for a 
moment to the brighter, better side of 
the Negrocharacter and contradicts some 
of his previous statements flatly. Every 
careful reader will notice instances. But 
undeniably his position, even if over- 
drawn here or there, is true as a whole. 
Special interest therefore attaches to his 
remedial suggestions. For the moral up- 
building of his race he looks chiefly to 
the establishment of more homes in the 
true sense of the term, and he urges the 
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Southern whites, especially the women, 
to exert that influence, to which the col- 
ored people still are so yielding, in this 
direction. For its industrial develop- 
ment he proposes a scheme for extensive 
land purchase and the opening up of 
small farms, which seems practicable, 
economical and promising. It would go 
far towards counteracting the overcrowd- 
ing of towns and toward creating individ- 
ual homes. 

As for education, he urges thorough- 
ness in teaching the fundamentals, and 
with much less attention to the classics 
and other higher departments of learn- 
ing, and favors careful industrial train- 
ing. Why he should condemn the re- 
sults thus far attained so sweepingly, and 
have no good word for such institutions 
as Tuskegee, Atlanta, and others of their 
quality, we fail to understand. Evi- 
dently he is as deliberate as he is whole- 
sale in his condemnation, but we cannot 
help doubting his judgment here. With 
what he has to say about the duty of the 
Negro to stay in this country instead of 
emigrating to Liberia or elsewhere all 
wise readers will agree. Moreover, his 
discussion of the political and social 
status of his race, alike present and fu- 
ture, is remarkably temperate and wise. 

The author is a real friend to his peo- 
ple and, although many among them may 
be irritated by his unfaltering exposure of 
their defects, all who are truly enlight- 
ened, and there are many such, will ad- 
mit the substantial truth of his words. 
His volume, in spite of some lack of self- 
consistency, is uncommonly clear, forci- 
ble, thoughtful and well-written, and, in- 
deed, a statesmanlike piece of work. To 
whites and blacks alike it ought to serve 
as a solemn admonition and appeal. It 
does a thankless but necessary task in a 
timely, impressive manner, and, although 
we believe that it dwells somewhat dis- 
proportionately upon the darker side of 
the picture, its warning certainly is 
needed abundantly. 


The Expulsion of France 


What Francis Parkman has described 
in several volumes, rendering himself fa- 
mous by the brilliancy of his record, Mr. 
A. G. Bradley has narrated in one, The 
Fight with France for North America.* 
Necessarily an outline rather than a de- 
tailed study, the work nevertheless tells 
its story not merely with sufficient full- 
ness to make a fairly self-consistent and 
satisfactory account, but also with unu- 
sual picturesqueness and zest. As a gen- 
eral, bird’s-eye view of the long, fierce 
struggle it deserves high praise. 

How nearly the French came to being 
the masters of North America is not 
commonly appreciated. The effects of 
their supremacy upon that which is 
now the United States of course can 
only be imagined, but it is sufficiently 
evident that French civilization, had it 
endured long enough to make its mark, 
would have made our country very differ- 
ent, and in most modern eyes very much 
less attractive, than it is. Great Britain 
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was amazingly sluggish in comprehend- 
ing her risk of losing her supremacy here 
and equally weak in her efforts to main- 
tain it. Thanks to one or two men 
mainly, Wolfe in particular, she suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr. Bradley has outlined skillfully the 
rival pioneer endeavors of the two na- 
tions to pre-empt the North and West, 
the gradual success of the French at 
first, the long apathy of the American 
settlers outside of New England, the ral- 
lying of the British energies at last fora 
supreme effort and the responsive activ- 
ity of the French, and the final success 
of the former at Quebec and elsewhere. 
His picture is clear, well proportioned 
and convincing. The comparative petti- 
ness of the whole struggle in everything 
but the interests at stake strikes one 
forcibly. The record is one of the move- 
ments of half-numbed giants, only partly 
comprehending what they wanted and 
ordinarily striking feebly at each other 
and without much resolute following up 
of advantages gained. The differences 
between the warfare of that day and this 
are made very plain. 

Some significant corrections of com- 
mon misunderstandings are offered. 
General Braddock is shown to have been 
less obtuse and independent of colonial 
suggestion than he usually is alleged to 
have been. The expulsion of the Acadi- 
ans is explained so that its inevitable- 
ness is seen and the comparative human- 
ity of its execution is indicated. One 
pities the Acadians more rather than less 
but ceases to blame tbe English severely. 
Really the French were responsible for 
its necessity. Mr. Bradley also has done 
useful service in portraying so clearly the 
obstacles with which the British and colo- 
nial officials had to contend in the indif- 
ference of the colonists outside of New 
England to the common peril and the 
willingness to allow others to suffer 
rather than contribute to the public de- 
fense. 

His representations of individuals add 
much to the charm of his volume. Brad- 
dock, Washington, Amherst, Bradstreet, 
Johnson. Rogers, Montcalm, Wolfe and 
the others move through his pages with 
a naturalness and energy evidently true 
to life and not often represented more 
vividly in print. Moreover, the Indian 
nature and customs are depicted with 
similar fidelity. The general impressions 
left by the volume appear to be well sub- 
stantiated and its interest never flags. 
As a popular and at the same time schol- 
arly study of its fascinating subject, it is 
a decided success. 


The Encyclopaedia Biblica * 


This is the second volume, E—K. The 
first came out a yearandahalfago. Drs. 
Cheyne and Black have continued their 
able editorial supervision. Among other 
contributors of special articles are the 
late Dr. A. B. Bruce, W. Robertson 
Smith, Max Miiller and Drs. Davidson, 
Kennedy, Abbott, George Adam Smith, 
Hogg, M’Lean, Driver, Cave, Addis and 
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Bennett, of British scholars, Professors 
Toy, Francis Brown, G. F. Moore, Jast- 
row and Dr. E. P. Gould, of Amer- 
ican, and among representatives of the 
learning of the Continent, Professors 
Tiele, Kautsch, Gute, Soden, Wellhausen, 
Budde, Gautier and Néldeke. 

It represents the advanced school of 
Biblical criticism. For example, Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel, of Zurich, in his elabo- 
rate article on the Gospels reaches the 
conclusions that the resurrection is in- 
credible, that Jesus was ‘‘a completely 
human being,” having the divine in him 
“only in the form in which it is capable 
of being found in a man,” and that he 
worked no miracles. The late Dr. Bruce, 
author of the article on Jesus, is less radi- 
cal, yet leaves the impression of evasive- 
ness as to some points, e. g., miracles and 
the resurrection. He certainly did not 
hold firmly and frankly to the usual be- 
lief of the church or, apparently, to its 
opposite. 

The volume is acutely scholarly and is 
adapted for special students rather than 
for the general Christian public. Much 
of it calls for a considerable familiarity 
with the character and history of modern 
Biblical criticism in order to be useful, or 
even intelligible. Those who are compe- 
tent to use it, the real experts in its line 
of work, will give it high praise for the 
clear, terse and comprehensive fashion of 
its statements. It is printed handsomely 
and includes a number of excellent maps. 


The New Books 


« * x In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


ane Scientific Evidences of Bavenled pe 
gion. By Rev. C. W. Shields, D. D 
pp. 259. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 om 


The Bishop Paddock lectures for 1900 at the 
General Theological Seminary (Episcopal), 
New York. They discuss the nature and 
value of scientific evidence in general and 
then take up astronomy, geology and anthro- 
pology in detail, with additional chapters on 
Bishop Butler’s contribution to the Christian 
Evidences, the Alleged Scientific Errors of the 
Bible, the Mythical Theory of Revealed Reli- 
gion and the Historical Evidence of Revealed 
Religion. The author is exceedingly con- 
servative and disputes stoutly most of the 
claims of the higher critics. He exhibits 
much learning and ability but seems to de- 
pend less on the latest scientists and their 
views than on those of a score or more of 
years ago. He rightly insists that the evolu- 
tionary theory, if accepted, does not militate 
against Christianity. His plea for Bishop 
Butler as a scientific philosopher and pioneer 
is a fine tribute. He argues against the the- 
ory that there are scientific errors in the Bi- 
ble, and regards the mythical theory as the 
most dangerous present form of unbelief. 
The book is a sturdy defense of the conserva- 
tive position and shows that much can be 
said with reason upon that side. 

Comforting Thoughts from H. W. Beecher. 


awe ee by Irene o—— pp. 153. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 75 cents. 


A new, attractive edition of an old favorite 
in its way. Dr. Hillis has introduced it pleas- 
antly and additional material has been in- 
cluded. it abounds in cheer for the sorrow- 
ing from whatever cause, and is thoroughly 
characteristic of Mr. Beecher from cover to 
cover. 

An mapodiion of the Gospels of the og 


Year. D. pp. 
Lutheran P bubs Soc., ‘Philadetphia. $4. 50. 


Popular in manner and offering much valu- 
able aid to students. The course of the 
Christian year is followed suggestively. Quite 
conservative and even literal in interpreta- 
tion; e. g., the figurative character of the 
eternal fire in hell is distinctly denied. Pro- 


fessor Wolf believes in literal flames of tor- 
ment. The volume greatly needs condensa- 
tion, being verbose. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Jonsthen, Edwards: a Retrospect. Edited 
+P ee 5 > > igang pp. 168. Houghton, Mifflin 
Includes addresses at the unveiling of the 
memorial in the First Church, Northampton, 
Mass., on June 22, 1900, the 150th anniversary 
of the dismissal of Edwards from the pastor- 
ate of that church. The speakers were Prof. 
A. V. G. Allen, D. D., on The Place of Ed- 
wards in History; Prof. E. C. Smyth, D. D., 
on The Influence of Edwards on the Spiritual 
Life of New England; Rev. G. A. Gordon, 
D. D., on The Significance of Edwards Today ; 
Rev. H. T. Rose, D. D., on Edwards in North- 
ampton; and H. Norman Gardiner, on The 
Early Idealism of Edwards. They discussed 
Edwards appreciatively and discriminatingly, 
and an appendix reports the minor exercises 
of the servive. The occasion was memorable 
and the volume possesses permanent interest 
and value. 

ay, Christ at Sea. ah F. T. Bullen. pp. 

325. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
A vivid and touching autobiographical narra- 
tive. Full of practical and important spirit- 
ual suggestion. Most interesting. Equals the 
author’s well-known sea stories in charm, al- 
though different. Will promote sympathy for 
sailors. 

Virgin Saints and Martyrs. By Rev. S. Bar- 

ing-Gould. pp.400. T. Y. Crowel &Co. $1.50. 
The author’s successful skill as a novelist 
qualifies him to understand readily the salient 
features of a dramatic life and to depict them 
tellingly. Such ability, when united with 
heartfelt sympathy with such heroines as 
Blandina, St. Cecilia, Sister Dora and other 
noble and holy women, could not fail to make 
a superior book, such as this is. Much un- 
familiar information is introduced in its pages, 
and the easy style and the pleasant outline 
drawings which illustrate it render it as agree- 
able as it is somewhat unusual. 


Hero-Patriots of the aston Century. 
4 Pagar Sanderson. pp. 329. T. Y. Crowell & 


Diaz in Spain, Hofer in the Bavarian Tyrol, 
Bozzaris in Greece, Bolivar in Venezuela, 
Abd-el-Kader in Algeria, Schamy] in the Cau- 
easus, Manin and Garibaldi in Italy—these 
and some others are described in themselves 
and their relation to the struggles for free- 
dom which the last century witnessed. Mr. 
Sanderson has written with much zest and 
also with full knowledge. His volume is 
more scholarly than most of its sort and not 
the less entertaining. Young and old will en- 
joy it. 
EDUCATION 
odern Composition and Rhetoric. ef 


AM 
- W. Smith, Ph. D., and J. E. Thomas. pp. 31 
B. H. Sanborn & Co. 


Brief but excellent. Every one needs the 
training in exact thinking and accurate ex- 
pression which such a book premotes. This 
is an age of increasing carelessness in popu- 
lar speech. The ability to write a readable 
letter is disappearing. These authors have 
made a book which will do much to improve 
matters. 

The French pa Mood. By C. C. 

Clarke, Jr. pp Harold. By Ernst von 
Wildenbruch. Edited by C. A. Ee ert, oe D. 


pp. 145. 35 cents; Le Tour de en par 
deux Enfants. By G. Bruno. faite _ on- 
taine, L.D. pp. 211. D.C. Heath & Co 


Three volumes of the familiar Modern Lan- 
guage Series. 


MISCELLANEOUS) 


The American Negro. W. H. Thomas. 
440. Macmillan Co. $2.00. ial 


The Jew in London. By C. Russell oy _ Ss. 
Lewis. pp. 238. T. Y. Crowell& Co. $1.50, 
Each author has contributed in an essay a 
study of the Jew as he exists in London at 
present. The presence and increasing num- 
bers of the Jews constitute a real economic 
peril, as most of them are content with condi- 
tions of life which Englishmen cannot endure, 
and as their readiness to work for less pay 
than others has a grave effect upon the labor 
market. Mr. Russell studies the social, in- 
dustrial and religious aspects of the subject, 
having devoted a year to it. Mr. Lewis is a 
Jew, and both have had all the opportunities 
afforded by the work at Toynbee Hall. Mr. 
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Lewis’s paper is largely a reply to Mr. Rus- 
sell’s, but in the main they leave similar im- 
pressions. Thereis no need to legislate against 
Jewish immigration. The Jew and the Gen- 
tile get on fairly well together, although the 
Jews as a race tend to keep chiefly by them- 
selves, especially the newly arrived Jews. 
These last are the most orthodox, and the 
English born Jew or the Jew of longer resi- 
dence is less loyal to his religion and more 
under the influence of English customs. On 
the whole the tendency among the Jews is to 
become absorbed by the nation, and, if they 
fail to be absorbed, either their religion must 
be reformed and modernized or they must 
take refuge in some such movement as Zion- 
ism, the scheme of reviving the national life 
in an organized form in Palestine or some- 
where else. Mr. Lewis doubts this, but prob- 
abilities favor Mr. Russell’s view. Each es- 
say is candid, scholarly and intéresting, and 
they make a valuable book. Hon. James 
Bryce has supplied its preface and Canon 
Barnett its introduction. There is a colored 
map of the districts of London where Jews 
chiefly live. 

Questions of Empire. By Lord Rosebery. 


Pe. S 5; wm S coln. By Hon. J. H. 
—_ pp. 38. Y. Crowell & Co. Each 35 
cents 


Lord Rosebery’s rectorial address at Glasgow 
University, Nov. 16, 1900, a striking interpreta- 
tion of the past and present in British history 
together with some forecast of the future; 
and the United States ambassador’s inaugural 
address before the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institute, Nov. 13, 1900, a study of popular 
government as illustrated by Lincoln’s career. 
Handsomely issued. 


Notes 


The late Maurice Thompson’s last produc- 
tion was My Winter Garden, which found an 
immediate popularity. 


“Father Endeavor” Clark’s new book of 
travel, just about appearing, is entitled A 
New Way Around an Old World. 


Dr. W. E. Barton’s Hero in Homespun ap- 
pears in a new edition in Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library, and this story of the 
Kentucky mountaineers appears to be as pop- 
ular as ever. 


A limited edition—200 copies—of Prof. 
A. V. G. Allen’s biography of Phillips Brooks, 
the original, two-volume edition of which has 
been read so widely, is just coming out. 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. issue it, and its 
copies are in five volumes, on large paper and 
numbered. 


It is proposed that Oxford University shall 
have a Max Miiller Memorial Fund for histor- 
ical research in lines relating to archeology 
and the languages, literatures and religions 
of ancient India. King Edward has sub- 
scribed to the fund, as have a number of emi- 
nent British scholars. 


The forthcoming Doubleday-Page edition of 
George Eliot’s work is to have in each volume 
an introduction telling how the story came to 
be written, placing the originals and pictur- 
ing the people among whom the author lived. 
The numerous illustrations will include two 
hitherto unpublished, one of the author and 
one of her father, Robert Evans. There also 
are to be facsimiles of manuscripts, ete. 
There will be twelve volumes in the edition. 


The leading publishers of the country have 
agreed to charge a uniform price for the more 
serious class of works. This is to prevent de- 
partment stores from lowering the prices of 
such books to the level of fiction and thus to 
afford ordinary booksellers a chance to make 
a profit from other works than those of fiction. 
Books hitherto costing nominally $1.50, but 
really about eighty cents, are to cost $1.20 
hereafter and dealers who undersell are to be 
black-listed. Most of the great department 
stores also have indorsed the plan. Its effect 
will be to lessen sales but to raise prices. It 
probably will make no difference at all to the 
authors. 
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Consolidating Our Benevolent Societies 


What Prominent New Yorkers Think Respecting the Report of the Committee of Nine 


In order to ascertain the strength and character of opinion in the denomination favoring federation of our benevolent societies 
we asked our New York representative to interview a number of ministers in that city, instructing him to see only those who are not 
on the official boards of any of the six societies. They were asked in particular to pass judgment upon the recommendations of the 
Committee of Nine made to the denomination more than four months ago. 


Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D. D. 


I have given so little consideration to the 
recommendations of the Committee of Nine 
that I do not care to say more than that I 
think that so far as they go they are very 
good. I would have liked, however, to have 
seen one other recommendation, and that is, 
that one good missionary magazine be pub- 
lished. I am sure that a magazine could be 
published that would be interesting and at- 
tractive and that would exert a great influence 
for the cause of missions. As to the recom- 
mendations of the committee I can only say 
that any movement toward concentration of ef- 
fort isa good one. There is a well-grounded 
opinion that there is now a waste of energy in 
the benevolent boards of the denomination, 
and the recommendations of the Committee 
of Nine, so far as I have considered them, 
seem to be a step in the direction of reducing 
it. 


Rev. Thomas B. McLeod, D. D. 


I really know nothing of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Nine. My own 
opinion as to what should be done to put the 
benevolences of the denomination on a more 
businesslike basis has been expressed so 
often that there can be little interest in it 
now. There is, undoubtedly, a tremendous 
waste in the present method. I think there 
should be but two boards, one for foreign and 
one for home missions. Particularly should 
the home mission work be unified. I would 
favor a consolidation of the home mission in- 
terests and place at the head of the work a 
good business man, the best that could be 
found, a successful bank president or some 
such man. I would give him as many assist- 
ants as he would need, and then let him man- 
age the whole business. 

There is a feeling among liberal laymen 
that a good deal of money is now consumed in 
office work when two organizations are work- 
ing in practically the same field. Then, too, 
the people are confused about the matter. I 
think my congregation is as well educated in 
the affairs of Congregationalism as the aver- 
age, but to this day they do not have aclear idea 
of the difference between the American Mis- 
sionary Association and the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. If the work were 
consolidated I think the people would give 
more liberally to it, but of course one cannot 
be sure of that. 


Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D. 


The questions involved in the report of the 
Committees of Nine and Fifteen are becoming 
burning questions. We must all confess that 
Congregationalism’s first great need is the 
unifying of our forces and the simplifying of 
our methods. In the realm of trade and com- 
merce men have proved that combination has 
doubled the output and halved the expense. 
The less machinery, the less friction, the less 
expense and, what is more important, the 
more force. The time has fully come when 
all committees and officials and church mem- 
bers should put aside every personal consid- 
eration whatever. Those who fear the unify- 
ing of the boards and public meetings will 
lessen the interest should remember that both 
in England and America those ecclesiastical 
bodies that assemble their representatives on 
one day to hear the report on home missions, 


the next on foreign missions, while other days 
are given to city missions and reform and 
philanthropy, have proved that the interest 
and enthusiasm aroused upon one day jour- 
ney forward into the next. So that an inter- 
est aroused in one topic does but double the 
interest of the people in the next great theme. 
For the Christian man it is always safer to 
trust one’s hopes than one’s fears. 

In the South from time to time the repre- 
sentatives of four of our large societies present 
themselves before the various schools. Now 
these people, black and white alike, have no- 
ticed that the work of the four societies is 
really one work, and they are asking why 





What the Committee of Nine 
Recommended 


1. Joint annual meeting, in October, 
each year, of all societies. 

2. Common basis of representation by 
delegates to annual meeting, on part of 
all the societies. 

38. Separate board of directors, trustees, 
etc., for each society, to be elected at the 
annual meeting, to attend to separate 
receipts and expenditures. 

4. One secretary, for each society, to 
act under executive board. 

5. Treasuries of all societies to be 
combined in two offices, with two treas- 
urers, one in New York, one in Boston. 

6. Sufficient clerical assistancefor secre- 
taries and treasurers. 

7. Solicitation and collection of funds 
to be the care of special sub-committee, 
whose expenses shall be borne by the 
societies in proportion to amount collected 
by each. 

8. Any necessary readjustment of the 
work of the societies which will secure 
economy and prevent two societies work- 
ing in same field. 











they should be confused and complicated by 
these diverse agencies. At home, also, busi- 
ness men are asking, Why not one man and 
one method rather than four? We cannot 
afford to allow our generous contributors to 
crowd this question upon us, or to force this 
inquiry into an acute controversy. Plainly, 
there ought to be one office where the will of 
the church is registered—the enthusiasm and 
devotion of the 6,000 churches throbbing in 
that one heart, the mind and the purpose of 
all speaking in that one tongue. 


Robert J. Kent, D. D.° 


I very much favor any action that will tend 
toward a union of the societies. More effect- 
ive work could be done, and a greater interest 
would be created among the people, if it were 
not divided among so many organizations. 
There should also be one missionary confer- 
ence at the beginning of the year. 


Rev. Frank E. Ramsdell 


I favor a partial consolidation of the meet- 
ings. I cannot see from whence the benefit is 
to come if the meeting of the American Board 
were held at the same time and place as the 
other five. It has always been claimed that 


there is a stimulus to the work from holding 
the meetings in different places. To consoli- 
date all of the meetings would detract from 
this stimulus. I would suggest two meetings, 
and that when the American Board’s meeting 
is in the West those of the other five be held 
in the East, and vice versd. 


Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D. 


The recommendations of the Committee of 
Nine are mere tinkering. They do not go to 
the root of the trouble at all. I am on record 
as claiming that the best way to improve soci- 
ety administration is to rotate the member- 
ship of the executive. I believe in centraliza- 
tion, but when a thing is decadent, an attempt 
to combine when in that state results in loss 
of the little life it has. The time to talk 
about consolidation, reorganization, readjust- 
ment and the rest will be when the work of 
the societies, all of them, has been put on a 
healthier footing. I have no serious fault to 
find with present methods ; the fault has been 
and is a continuation of the power in the 
hands of old men. These old men come not to 
possess the entire confidence of the churches, 
not for personal reasons but because the 
churches see them slow to adopt up-to-date 
methods. The societies must take in new and 
younger blood in their executives. Suppose 
young men do make mistakes. There are 
plenty of people to point out the mistakes. 
The societies need young business men in 
their executives, and their administrative 
officers ought to be elected by the societies at 
annual meetings, not by the executives. In 
the interest of economy some plan of consoli- 
dation might be advisable, but Congregational 
history shows that when there has been con- 
solidation there has been loss of interest and 
of money. 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 


In relation to the first proposition, my judg- 
ment is that it would be better not to attempt 
anything so radical at first. I think it better to 
have two meetings a year, one for home and 
one for foreign missions. My reasons are: If 
we combine the meetings of all the societies the 
sessions may prove much too protracted and oc- 
cupy too many days. The country being large, 
it would be better to alternate, holding the 
home meeting in one of the many cities avail- 
able in the East one year, and somewhere in 
the West the next year, and vice versd with 
the foreign meeting. One secretary, two 
treasurers and all the other changes the commit- 
tee recommend, and especially the common 
basis of representation, receive my hearty 
approval. 





Current Thought 


Very striking and very encouraging to those 
who believe in human brotherhood is the de- 
crease of theological odium, as shown in the 
way in which the most conservative religious 
journals review such books as Chadwick’s 
Parker and Jackson’s Martineau. Almost 
without exception, orthodox reviewers admit 
and praise the goodness and greatness of 
these men, and frankly confess and lay aside 
unjust prejudices; while, of course, they 
maintain, as they ought, the right to reject the 
theological conclusions of Parker, Martineau 
and their biographers.—Christian Register. 
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New Hampshire: Her Churches and College 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. S. L. Gerould, D. D., Hollis; Cyrus Richardson, D. D., Nashua; W. L. Anderson, Exeter; 
N. F. Carter, Concord; and W. F. Cooley, Littleton 


A ee The lapse of three-quar- 
ais prdines ree ters of a century has 

wrought such changes in 
the north country—in means of commu- 
nication, relative strength of thechurches, 
etc.—that it is a question whether, in ac- 
cord with the spirit of the time, there 
should not be consolidation in its eccle- 
siastical organization. It is difficult to 
make a hot fire with a handful of coals, 
and the churches of Coos Conference are 
but a handful. Would it not be better 
for that conference to merge with Graf- 
ton? Then if the churches at Berlin, 
Gorham, Randolph and Shelburne—now 
within easy reach by rail—would come 
in also, a strong body would be formed 
whose meetings would well repay repre- 
sentatives of the remotest church the 
expense involved. It is not so much by 
making the conference gatherings cheap 
as by making them good that we shall 
increase attendance. In case the May 
meeting of the State Association becomes 
the established order, the annual meeting 
of the conference, or perhaps a semi- 
annual meeting, might be put in Septem- 
ber, just before the fall work and while 
summer trains are still running. 


The Story of Last Year’s Figures 


BY REV. S. L. GEROULD, D. D., STATISTICAL 
SECRETARY 


There is no change in the number of 
churches, there being 189, as last year. Our 
largest is Manchester First, with 724 members. 
From this they range down to two churches 
with less than ten members each. Possibly 
the alleged difficulty in getting a new field 
may account for the fact that hardly ever 
before have so few of the churches been un- 
supplied with ministers. Of the twenty-one 
such only ten are in a situation to support 
one, even with the aid of the Home Mission- 
ary Society. 

The church membership has fallen off by 
137. Ninety-eight churches, among them some 
of our largest and most influential, had no 
additions on confession. The First of Man- 
chester has received fifty-three on confession, 
a pretty strong testimony to the value of the 
catechumenate, though some of the accessions 
were of adults. Four churches are evidently 
revising their rolls, as they report, respect- 
ively, the dropping of eighteen, nineteen,’ 
twenty-seven and fifty-one of their number. 
This heroic act has already resulted in 
strengthening some of these churches. It is 
quite possible that others might be invigor- 
ated by similar pruning. 

South Church, Concord, reports sixteen in- 
fant baptisms, accounted for, perhaps, by the 
going away of a beloved pastor, Dr. Dewey; 
but the South Main Street Church of Man. 
chester has had twelve baptisms, which, by 
parity of reasoning, must be accounted for 
by the remaining of a loved pastor. 

The Sunday schools show a loss of 113 mem- 
bers; the Endeavor Societies have lost 336, 
though eleven more societies are reported 
than last year. It is a fact, however, that a 
few of the stronger churches, as well as some 
of the weaker ones, have abandoned these 
societies, with no organization, so far as 
known, to take their place. 

While there have been losses along these 
lines, it is gratifying that the charities 
have increased nearly $5,000. Twenty-seven 
churches have given to all the Congregational 


objects ; seven acknowledge that they gave to 
none. 


Dartmouth and the Churches 
BY REV. CYRUS RICHARDSON, D. D., NASHUA 


One glory of New Hampshire Congregation- 
alism is that it has sought to touch life on 
every side. Our churches have been accus- 
tomed to hold themselves responsible for the 
trend of affairs withinour borders. Reforms, 
unless originated in or re-enforced by the 
Christian church, have not amounted to much. 
The churches are obliged to admit that in 
the enforcement of prohibitory laws and con- 
trol of primary political meetings they have 
not been as strong a factoras they might and 
ought to be; but they are beginning to feel 
profoundly that no real progress is secured 
without the earnest efforts of Christians. 

I suspect that the worth of Dartmouth to 
the state is not fully appreciated. The citi- 
zens were delighted with the positive utter- 
ances on this matter of Governor Jordan in 
his inaugural. Dartmouth has attracted to 
itself scores of young men from the hill towns 
who without it would have failed to become 
conspicuous in public life. It has given 
healthful tone to our whole educational sys- 
tem. Its students during the winter months 
have taught in district schools; its graduates 
have become principals in high schools; its 
professors appear at various educational meet- 
ings with practical and stimulating addresses. 
There is hardly a forward movement that 
does not either directly or indirectly feel the 
touch and push of Dartmouth’s singularly 
gifted president, whose vigorous purpose was 
well voiced in a sentence which he recently 
uttered at an alumni dinner: “‘ Your sons are 
not in Hanover for the college, but the college 
is there for them; and we must see to it that 
our man, when the hour of trial comes, shall 
stand strong and unabashed in the face of all 
men.” 

Certain Christian parents do not appreciate 
the fact that college is a stimulus, rather than 
a check, to the development of the moral na- 
ture. They picture to themselves the perils 
which such an institution furnishes. But 
careful observers know that young men are 
as safe in college as in the business and social 
life of cities and towns. Undoubtedly there 
are temptations in the bringing of large num- 
bers of young men into one place and associ- 
ating them in one body. But temptations ap- 
pear everywhere in the public life into which 
they must enter. The moral force of a col- 
lege, and especially of Dartmouth, is great. 
This is seen first in its general tone. Who- 
ever has observed the students during the 
four years’ course has discovered how the 
spirit of the institution has gradually lifted 
them to higher moral levels and called out 
their manliest qualities. It is nos claimed that 
all are thus lifted, but the great majority cer- 
tainly are. Any student inclined to grow in 
the right direction will quickly feel the invigor- 
ating moral atmosphere which surrounds him. 

The direct religious teaching of Dartmouth 
is apparent and positive. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association, housed in a beautiful 
and convenient building, is a power for good. 
Many of the professors are remarkably efficient 
in Christian service. The preachers for the col- 
lege church pulpit are carefully selected with 
a view to the spiritual influence to be derived 
from both their sermons and their personality. 
Each Sunday afternoon the students are ac- 
corded the privilege of coming into direct con- 
tact with them through personal conversation. 

But the strongest spiritual force in the col- 
lege is found in the attitude and direct in- 
struction of the president. I venture to quote 


a few sentences from a letter which I recently 
received from one of the keenest observers in 
the college. He says: 


For the larger body of men the chief influ- 
ence comes through the general life of the 
institution. In this the greatest factor of all, 
and one more important than all others put 
together, is the influence of the weekly vesper 
service on Sunday. Unquestionably this is 
the most influential exercise in the whole col- 
lege course, the one in which the mass of stu- 
dents are most deeply interested and from 
which the college is taking its tone. The very 
fact that this is the only teaching work of the 
president gives to it double emphasis as show- 


ing that in his own judgment religion stands , 


first in life. His presentation comes to most 
young men ina novel way. The truths that 
they hear are the old truths, never including 
anything of controversy, but treated in a 
manner so different from the conventional and 
from a standpoint that so appeals to their 
better nature that religion gains a new power 
over them. I do not think it possible to over- 
estimate the work that these addresses are 
doing for the whole student body, and I think 
their results are of a sort that will tell with 
increasing power after the men leave college. 
They all tend toward the upbuilding of a 
strong, Christian ideal. 


In view of the above facts, New Hampshire 
Christians ought to take fresh and positive 
interest in their own college. Ministers 
should remember it in their pulpit petitions. 
Parents ought to pray for it at the family altar 
and in the social meetings of the church. Our 
loyalty should be shown by sending our boys 
to Dartmouth. The teachers in district and 
high schools should pick out pupils who, with 
a little personal encouragement, would find 
their way to a higher education. 


A Well-earned Promotion 


Be one’s views as to the ethics and wisdom 
of state prohibition what they may, he cannot 
but admire the intrepidity and single-hearted 
zeal with which Rev. John B. Carruthers of 
Berlin has waged his unequal warfare with 
the criminal and defiant forces of strong 
drink. This crusader of the North, finding 
that pulpit and platform agitation—and he is 
a vigorous and able public speaker—availed 
little in his city and county, where the foe 
was especially strong and the punishment of 
liquor offenses exceptionally difficult, worked 
his way along from point to point until he has 
secured what military men call “constant 
touch with the enemy.” Through all doub- 
lings and concealments he has followed on to 
seizures of ‘liquors, charges before the grand 
jury and prosecutions in court. The battles 
he has lost—and they have not been few—he 
has turned by popular agitation into Pyrrhic 
victories for his opponents, while unwilling 
officials have been obliged to enforce the law. 

Mr. Carruthers has now resigned his charge 
to become assistant superintendent of the 
New Hampshire Anti-Saloon League, which, 
with its motto, “‘ Enforcement of law through 
the officers of the law,” has made a name and 
a place for itself this past year. His special 
field will be the northern part of the state. A 
goodly number of his fellow-citizens approved 
his course by their votes last autumn, when 
he stood second on the poll for mayor of the 
city, and the churches of the region give him 
their hearty support. During the eight years 
of his pastorate at Berlin eighty persons have 
become members. The value of the church 
property has also been materially increased. 

Ww. F.C. 


Other local news appears on page 395. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 





Rev. Charles f, Weeden 





Rev. E. Victor Bigelow 


Rev. Edward H. Rudd 


Three Beginnings in Massachusetts 


A native of Providence and trained at Am- 
herst College (class of 1884) and Hartford The- 
ological Seminary (class of 1887), Rev. Charles 
F. Weeden is particularly adapted to a New 
England field, where his pastorates have been 
up to this time. On leaving Hartford, he 
served for seven years at Colchester, Ct., 
whence he was called to Norwood in 1895 and 
there wrought effectively until the summons 
came to Central Church, Lynn, last December. 
He has shown exceptional inventiveness in 
varying the character and widening the influ- 
ence of the Sunday evening service, and has 
been equally successful in different kinds of 
work for and with his young people. 

Central Church, which only last autumn 
celebrated its semi-centennial, has extended a 
warm welcome to Mr. Weeden. Perfect har- 
mony prevails and both pastor and people 
strongly desire that the new relationship shall 
be attended by large spiritual fruitage in the 
near future. The church is well equipped 
with a beautiful stone structure on one of the 
principal streets and has long maintained a 
leading position. It has a record for long 
pastorates, having been served by such men 
as Profs. J. B. Sewall and A. H. Currier and 
Rev. A. W. Moore, D. D., who has just retired 
after eighteen years of labor. The council 


last week Wednesday represented most of the 
churches in the Essex Conference and a few 
individuals from outside its bounds, including 
Sec. J. L. Barton, D. D. Mr. Weeden’s ortho- 
doxy was sufficiently evident in his paper to 
obviate the necessity of much questioning. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning and of the other participants in the 
service three, Messrs. Byington, Bassett and 
Bridgman, were seminary classmates of Mr. 
Weeden. 

Rev. E. Victor Bigelow, who succeeds the 
venerable Dr. J. M. Greene in the pastorate 
of Eliot Church, Lowell, was a Massachusetts 
boy, born in Lynn. Eleven formative years 
spent in Seattle, Wn., included a course at 
Northwestern University and doubtless did 
much to modify his New England makeup. 
Yet the institutions of his native section 
lured him back, and after spending three 
years at Yale Seminary and two and a half in 
philosophical study at Harvard he accepted 
a call to Cohasset in 1891. During his decade 
of service there the church has steadily pros- 
pered and ninety-seven members have been 
received. 

Mr. Bigelow has been active and influential 
in movements for the public welfare, such as 
temperance, education and town improvement, 


and regret at his departure is keen and gen- 
eral. 

Another pastor who has returned to the 
church home of his fathers is Rev. Edward 
H. Rudd, who began his pastorate at Dedham 
Feb. 24, which, according to modern compu- 
tation, is the anniversary of the ordination of 
his maternal ancestor, John Huntting, as first 
“ruling elder” of the same church 262 years 
ago. John Dwight, ancestor of Mrs. Rudd, 
was another leader in this old church, which 
was one of the fourteen earliest organized 
in the United States. 

Mr. Rudd, however, is of Presbyterian 
training, and his pasterates thus far have 
been in that communion. A year at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh was sandwiched in be- 
tween his college and seminary courses at 
Princeton, and these have been further sup- 
plemented recently by another sojourn abroad, 
which included study at the University of 
Bonn. During his pastoral service of thirteen 
years he has had charge of Presbyterian 
churches in Albany and Albion, N. Y., and 
for two and a half years he was Dr. Park- 
hurst’s assistant at Madison Square Church, 
New York. Besides his theological equip- 
ment Mr. Rudd has rare social gifts and has 
been especially active in missionary lines. 








In and Around New York 


Family Prayers at Plymouth 

Several local newspapers have reported that 
Dr. Hillis had adopted a new idea in church 
work and was having refreshments served at 
a meeting for young men at the close of the 
Sunday evening service at Plymouth Church. 
Like many newspaper stories, this was half 
true. Dr. Hillis has started a meetiug for 
young men to follow the evening service, and 
a week ago Sunday invited those who at- 
tended the earlier service to meet him in the 
church parlors at its close. Ina brief address 
he said that he knew many young men had 
been accustomed in their old homes to meet 
the other members of their families at the 
close of the Sabbath, to read a Psalm together 
and offer prayer, and that he wanted to do 
for them what their fathers had done. After 
a short service of prayer and song, the meet- 
ing closed. The story about the refreshments 
arose from the fact that many of the workers 
in Plymouth Sunday schools live at a dis- 
tance from the church and have found it diffi- 
cult to go home after morning service and re- 
turn in time for the first afternoon session of 
the schools. Arrangements have therefore 
been made to keep the parlors of the church 
open between the closing of morning service 
and the opening of the school, and at the Pow- 
hattan, just across the street from the church, 


a simple luncheon is served to those who want 
it. 

The body charged with Plymouth’s worldly 
affairs says in its annual report, just issued, 
that the three services, Friday night and Sun- 
day morning and evening, taken together, 
were never better attended. The receipts ex- 
ceed $40,000 besides a gift of $10,000, making 
its income exceed $50,000. This puts Plym- 
outh alongside the Old South, Boston, and-in 
the front rank of Congregational parishes. 
The union services during Lent, closing with 
a union communion on the Thursday night in 
Holy Week, are to be repeated this year, Pil- 
grim Church joining again. 


A Young People’s Crusade 

The young people of fifteen churches of 
Brooklyn and Queens have united to form the 
Forward League of Congregational Sunday 
Schools and Young People’s Societies. The 
meeting for organization, held in Clinton 
Avenue Church Feb. 21, was addressed by Dr. 
McLeod and Dr. Kent. The objects of the 
organization are: first, to acquaint the young 
people with the principles and history of Con- 
gregationalism by holding several public meet- 
ings each year at which addresses on such sub- 
jects will be delivered; second, to co-operate 
in establishing Congregational Sunday schools 
and chureles under the direction of the local 
Church Extension and Home Missionary 


Societies. Rev. C. T. Chase of Flatbush has 
been made president of the league, and any 
young people’s organization connected with a 
Congregational church in the boroughs of 
Brooklyn or Queens, whether Sunday school, 
Bible class, Y. P. S. C. E., King’s Daughters 
Circle or Mission Band may become affiliated 
with it on request. The name Forward 
League was adopted in memory of Dr. Storrs, 
and was suggested by one of his later public 
utterances: ‘“‘ We have been marking time, not 
marching forward; and we should now go 
forward with renewed resolution, encouraged 
hope and firm purpose to extend Congrega- 
tionalism in this great city.” 


Puritan Loses Its Pastor 

Rev. J. C. Wilson, who went abroad about 
six months ago because of ill health, has sent 
a letter to Puritan Church, Brooklyn, resign- 
ing the pastorate. His leave of absence ex- 
pires April 1, and as it was believed that his 
health had constantly improved, his people 
expected that he would return then. In his 
letter, written from Naples, Mr. Wilson says 
that, while his health improved at first, the 
gain was but temporary, and that he has be- 
come worse again of late. He feels unequal 
to the work he would want to do if he re- 
turned to the church, and therefore asks the 
people to accept his resignation. No action 
has as yet been taken on the letter, but it is 
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felt that the resignation will have to de ac- 
cepted and a new pastor chosen. The pulpit 
has been supplied by Rev. C. E. Taylor, who 
has come to be greatly liked by the people, 
many of whom say that he will be chosen 
pastor. His work cannot be continuous, how- 
ever, as he has been engaged to preach at 
Upper Montelair, N. J., from April to July, 


while Mr. Bliss, the pastor, is in Syria visit- 


ing his father. Mr. Wilson will sail from Na- 
ples March 14. 


A New Public Library 

The need of a public library in the Bronx 
has long been felt, and one has just been in- 
stituted through the efforts of Mr. Makepeace. 
For the present it is housed in Trinity Church 
and is opened Wednesday afternoons and Sat- 
urday evenings. As the demand for books 
increases, more frequent opportunity to ob- 
tain them will be afforded. The name adopted 
is the Bronx Public Library and Institute. 
Among those associated with Mr. Makepeace 
in the work are Dr. N. L. Britton, director-in- 
chief of the Bronx Botanical Garden, and 
Prof. C. G. Shaw, Ph. D., of the University of 
New York. 


Excursions in Church History 


Rev. W. P. Harmon, who served under Dr. 
Behrends, made an excellent record as minis- 
ter in charge, and now, upon consultation 
with the new pastor, Dr. Cadman, has been 
engaged for another year as assistant pastor 
of Central Church. This winter he has been 
giving, as opportunity offered, a series of en- 
joyable Sunday afternoon talks on Church 
History. For his announcement list he 
adopted the ingenious plan of giving no dates, 
so he could put in a lecture whenever desired. 
His course has passed the Apostolic Church 
and the Church in Conflict, and his latest ad- 
dresses have been during the times of the 
the Church and State united. Further gen- 
eral divisions are the Church Medieval and 
Modern. 


Manhattan’s New House Materializing 

The contract for Manhattan’s new edifice 
was signed this week—the audience-room to 
be completed Aug. 15, and the rest of the 
building Oct. 1. The total outlay will be 
$125,000, of which $100,000 has been raised. 
The foundations are already in. 


Dr. Cadman’s First Sunday 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, who succeeds the 
late Dr. Behrends at Central Church, began 
his pastorate last Sunday with a sermon from 
the text, “‘ For the love of Christ constraineth 
us.” The great auditorium was none too 
large for the gathering. Chairs filled the 
aisles and a mass of flowers almost hid the 
pulpit. In prayer and sermon the new pastor 
referred to his predecessor in fitting terms. 
He defined constrain as meaning to hold to- 
gether, lift up and sweep on, and he hoped 
Central Church under his pastorate might be 
thus constrained. Speaking of the church’s 
relation to Brooklyn, he said, “‘ We shall con- 
quer the world, not by making Chinamen 
Americans or Japanese Englishmen, but by 
taking the sword of the Spirit, tempered in 
love, and teaching by our words and our lives 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.” The sermon was more intellectual 
than Dr. Cadman has been accustomed to 
preach, his Manhattan field and his Brooklyn 
one being quite different, and was enriched 
with many historieal and poetic references, 
showing wide reading. An almost ideal phys- 
ical personality, as he stood in the great pul- 
pit for the first time as pastor-elect and filled 
the auditorium with his splendid voice so 
easily that those in the back pews heard with- 
out effort, it was evident that his strong points 
are many. In his initial sermon he was held 
rather closely to a manuscript, and was there- 
fore less oratorical than is his wont. 





Ideas grow old, as leaves do, and falling 
give place to others.—Z. R. Miller. 


From the Heart of the Common- 
wealth 


Worcester has always been the home of the 
largest Armenian colony in America. Here 
is the largest Gregorian church on this conti- 
nent and the seat of their bishop. Several 
years ago converts of our missionaries arrived 
and began work among these people here. In 
1892 a church was organized and, by the help 
of the City Missionary Society, a native pastor 
was supported. After the massacres of 1895, 
large numbers of refugees found their way to 
this city. They had lost all their possessions 
and with difficulty escaped, leaving their fam- 
ilies, if they had any, behind. Whatever 
means they could spare from their small earn- 
ings were needed to support destitute families 
in the home land, and the church had a hard 
struggle. 

Among the refugees was Rev. H. G. Benne- 
yan, a graduate of Euphrates College and 
Seminary, who soon became pastor of the 
Worcester church. Until recently this was 
the only Congregational Armenian church in 
America. It will long be the strongest, hence 
its influence among this people is important. 
Two years ago the Turkish government with- 
drew some restrictions and Armenian fami- 
lies have been arriving, until now the city has 
over 200 families and an Armenian population 
of 1,200. Mr. Benneyan’s pastorate has been 
remarkably successful and the membership 
has grown to fifty-five, with as many families. 
The services are held in the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing. Congregations average 150 to 300. 

With the advice and co-operation of the City 
Missionary Society the church is endeavoring 
to secure a house of worship fully adapted to 
its needs. A lot has been purchased. The 
Armenians will raise $2,000, and, if they can 
secure from friends $6,000, they will erect at 
once an edifice to accommodate 300 people and 
will have it free of debt. 

Dr. J. E. Tuttle, who, by the advice of his 
physicians, resigned last fall the pastorate of 
Union Church and went to Colorado, has been 
obliged to seek the milder climate of southern 
California. His present address is Clare- 
mont. There is little prospect of his being 
able to labor in New England, and the church, 
which granted him a six months’ leave of ab- 
sence with salary continued, will now accept 
his resignation. 

Rev. John E. Dodge, whose pastorates at 
Lake View and Adam’s Square Churches 
have been so fruitful, and who has accepted a 
call to West Boylston, has experienced a sad 
bereavement in the sudden death of his wife. 
Mrs. Dodge was a singularly efficient and de- 
voted worker and was a large factor in the 
success of the churches to which they have 
ministered. She left beside her husband two 
sons. The elder, an Amherst Senior, expects 
to enter Hartford Seminary next fall. Mr. 
Dodge has glready begun work in his new 
field. Bs We 


Lenten Observances 


With the return of spring come the annual 
services commemorating Christ’s temptation, 
passion and victory. During March the ves- 
per services at Central Church, Boston, are 
arranged to lead up to Easter, the music being 
selected from these oratorios: Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, Gounod’s Mors et Vita and The Re- 
demption, Stainer’s Mary Magdalene and The 
Crucifixion. On Sunday evenings the pastor 
of Leyden Church, Brookline, considers The 
Development of the Spiritual Life as illus- 
trated in the life of Jesus, with these subjects : 
Development by Acquisition, By Decision, 
Experience, Imparting Knowledge, Sacrificial 
Love, The Goal of Development. At Pied- 
mont Church, Worcester, the service of re- 
sponsive reading and song which preceded 
the first Lenten sermon described the Life of 
Christ under these heads: Adoration, Incar- 
nation, Ministry, Rejection, Crucifixjon, Exal- 
tation. 
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The pastor of South Church, Concord, N. H.,. 
has chosen The Pathway of Peace as the cen- 
tral theme of four sermons on these topics: 
Choosing your business—a Start; Making 
Christ the center—a Purpose; Concentration 
on divine things—a Method; Peace—a Result. 
The subjects of the corresponding midweek 
services all cluster around Christ. 

At College Street Church, Burlington, Vt., 
the pastor meets his young people every Fri- 
day afternoon for talks on The Christian Life 
and the Church. One topic is, How does God 
help us to be Christians ? 

Lenten lectures are given every Wednesday 
evening by the pastor at Rochester, Vt., on 
Great Thinkers and Their Thought of God, 
those selected being Dante, Milton, Browning, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, Longfellow. On Sunday 
evenings he treats the “I Ams” of Jesus. 

United Church, Newport, R. I., is holding 


’ its fifth annual series of meetings for deepen- 


ing the spiritual life. Sermons are preached 
on Wednesday evenings by Presidents Cole 
of Wheaton Seminary, Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity, Hall of Union Seminary, Rev. Wil- 
liam Knight of Fall River, and Drs. W. J. 
Long of Stamford, Ct., D. S. Mackay of New 
York, and W. H. Davis of Newton. On Sun- 
day evenings the pastor preaches on The 
Temptation of Jesus, and on every Friday 
afternoon a half-hour of prayer is held in the 
chapel. 

The general subject at First Church, Spring- 
field, O., is The Matchless Life of the Master. 
Each brief sermon is preceded by appropriate 
music and readings, the latter from such au- 
thors as Hillis, Stalker, Gannett. Among 
the topics are: Coming to His Own, Meeting 
Humanity’s Need, Among the Toilers. 

The pastor of First Church, St. Louis, gives 
on Friday mornings readings from Words- 
worth grouped under these heads: The Poet. 
of Nature, of Man, of Duty and Fortitude, of 
“the Inner Light.’? Under the last head he 
reads Intimations of Immortality. 


Clubs 


Dover, N. H.—The Pascataqua Club held a 
notable meeting Feb. 22, with an address by 
Rev. Thomas Chalmers of Manchester, who 
made an eloquent protest against the Secular- 
ization of Education. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—At the February meet- 
ing the president of the Unitarian Club was 
a guest and brought pleasant greeting. Mr. 
Robert A. Woods of Boston spoke on the 
Work of Social Settlements. About 150 mem- 
bers were present. An amendment to the 
by-laws was voted which decreased by one the. 
number of meetings in the year. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—The club celebrated 


Washington’s Birthday with a meeting in Mc- 


Cullough Hall, Drury College. Anglo-Saxon 
Expansion in the Twentieth Century, Political 


‘and Religious, was discussed by Prof. William 


Rullkoetler and Rev. H. P. Douglass. The 
banquet was served by the ladies of First 
Church for the benefit of the lady principal- 
ship fund of the college. Aurora will enter- 
tain the next session of the club. 


Seminaries 

HARTFORD.—The regular courses in mis- 
sionary subjects have been supplemented by 
a number of special lectures open to all classes. 
Prof. T. D. Woolsey of Yale University deliv- 
ered two lectures on the Relation of Interna- 
tional Law to Foreign Missions, Rev. H. P. 
Beach devoted a series of four to the sub- 
ject of Missionary Education in the Home 
Churches, and Rev. C. S. Sanders, recently of 
Aintab, discussed the training of the native 
church and workers from the standpoint of 
the missionary on the field. 

Recent meetings of the Conference Society 
have been addressed by H. R. Elliot, editor of 
the Church Economist, on the use of printers” 
ink in church work, Rev. W. A. Bartlett of 
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Lowell on John the Baptist as a type of the 
ministry, and Dr. S. W. Dike on certain socio- 
logical aspects of Congregationalism. 

A course of lectures by Prof. Rk. M. Wenley, 
Ph. D., of the University of Michigan, is be- 
ing delivered on The Progress of Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century, with some Reference 
to Theology. Topics are: The Presupposi- 
tions—The Heritage from the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, The Great Paradox of 
the Nineteenth Century, The Contemporary 
Situation. 

BANGOR.—Prof. Guy S. Callender, Ph. D., 
began in February a course of ten weeks’ 
study in economies and sociology. This takes 
the place of the Bond lectures and constitutes 
a new feature much appreciated by the stu- 
dents. 


In Local New Hampshire Fields 


NORTH HAMPTON.—By the will of the late Mrs. 
Abigail P. Gove the A. B. C. F. M. and the A. M. A. 
receive $1,000 each and the church is given prop- 
erty valued at about $3,000. 


EXETER.—AS residuary legatees of the will of the 
late Isaac 8. Shute the A. B.C. F.M., A. M. A., Am. 
$.S8. Union and Am. Bapt. Miss. Union will receive 
$13,000 each. By the bequests of his wife the A. 
M. A. had previously received $10,000 and the Or- 
phans’ Home $5,000. 

LERANON.—After two months of illness Rev. 
E. T. Farrill is again at his post. He has not yet 
resumed charge of the Enfield church, however. 
Though church activities have been at an disadvan- 
tage of late, both from the disability of the pastor 
and from the death of several loyal members, yet its 
financial condition is good and funds are in hand for 
needed repairs. 


Concorp.—In the death of Col. Joseph Wentworth 
at the age of 83 city and state loses a foremost citi- 
zen. A native of Sandwich and for 30 years a suc- 
cessful merchant there, he represented the town two 
years in the legislature, served as postmaster 15 
years, and was a member of the state constitutional 
conventions in 1850 and 1876. His last 30 years 
have been spent in Concord, where he has been a 
conspicuous and honored citizen, serving it in differ- 
ent capacities. 


During his later years he was an | 


ardent Prohibitionist and was candidate on its party | 


ticket for governor. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ALLEN, CHAS. J. (Presb.), to Beecher Memorial 


Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts. 


ATKINSON, GEORGE E., recently of Tekoa, Wn., | 


to Etna Mills, Cal. Accepts. 


BANDY, PAUL §S., late of Fort Calhoun, Neb., to 


Fairfield. Accepts. 


BLANCHARD, FERDINAND Q., Yale Sem., to First 


Ch., Southington, Ct. 


BRANAN, SEABORN R., to continue at Asbury and | 


Art, Ala. Accepts. 


Brown, Wo. J., Glenwood, Minn., to Eaton Rapids, | 


Mich. Declines. 
CARR, J. ScoTT, Anna, Ill., to Rosemond. 


CLELLAND, F. B., Montana, to New Lebanon, N. Y. 


Declines, and goes South for his health. 


CONRAD, GEO. A., to Park City, Utah, where he has | 


been supplying for nine montgs. 
COUCHMAN, T. B., to Parsons, Kan. Accepts. 
CRAGG, A. E. (Meth.), Brant, Mich., to Helena, Min- 
den City and White Rock. Accepts. 


EATON, EDWARD D., president Beloit College, Be- 


loit, Wis., accepts call to Milford, Mass. 

ELKINS, WENDELL P., Manchester, N. H., to Ware- 
ham, Mass. Accepts. 

Foust, JOSEPH D., to continue with the churches 
of Hanceville, Tidmore and Tidwell, Ala. Ac- 
cepts. 


GORTON, PHILO, Farnhamville, Io., to Manson. | 


Accepts. 

GRAHAM, JAS. M., to Talley and Tenbroeck, Ala. 

GREGORY, JAS. F., Yale Sem., to Second Ch., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

HOGAN, HARDING R., to Steuben, Harris Ridge and 
Maple Ridge, Wis. Accepts. 

JEFFERIES, JOHN, Second Ch., Norfolk, Neb., to 
Milford. Accepts. 

LINDHOLM, FRANK A., Pigeon Cove, Mass., to 
Swedish Ch., Danbury, Ct. Accepts. 

LYMAN, HENRY M., Fifty-second Ave. Ch., Chicago, 
Ill., to Glenwood, Io. 

MARSHALL, MARTIN V\V., to continue at Blackwood, 
Watford and Dundee, Ala. Accepts. 

McHENRY, FEARGUS G., 8S. Haven, Mich., to La- 
cota. Accepts. 


Moor, GEO. W., to remain an eighth year at Frost- | 


burg, Md. Accepts. 
Myers, N. J., Elkhart, Ind.. to Carson City, Mich. 
Accepts. 
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PADDOCK, GEO. E., Vermillion, S. D., to Keokuk, Io. 

PARK, ANDREW J., Plainville, Ct., to Exeter Ch., 
Leonard’s Bridge, Lebanon. Accepts. 

PEDLEY, C. S8., England, to Scotland, Ont. 

SAER, J. B., Auburndale, Mass., to Bridgton, Me. 

SHAW, Epwin S., toremain another year at Wahpe- 
ton, 8S. D. Accepts. 

STACEY, JOHN W., New Baltimore, Mich., to Clarks- 
ville and 8. Boston. Accepts. 

STRAYER, P. M., toS. Norwalk, Ct. Aecepts. 

VAN LUVEN, S. A., to Gillett and Cameron, Col. 
Accepts. 

Waits, G. W. CORNELIvS, to remain with Mount 
Carmel Ch., Barnesville P. O0., Ala. Accepts. 

WHITE, IsAAc J., Hilton, Ala.,to serve Liberty and 
Hickory Grove churches, Opp P.O. Accepts. 

Wicks, E. G., to Pomona, Fla. Accepts. 

WRIGHT, TURNER, to continue at Fredonia, Ala. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Kunpbson, A. L., o. Pilgrim Ch., Spokane, Wn., 
Feb. 8. Sermon, Rev. C. R. Gale; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. P. James and G. R. Wallace. 

WEEDEN, CHAS. F., i. Central Ch., Lynn, Mass., 
Feb. 27. Sermon, Dr. A. E. Dunning ; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. A. B. Bassett, H. A. Bridgman, E. H. 
Byington, C. A. Dinsmore and Dr. A. W. Moore. 


Resignations 


MEADER, JOHN R., Dalton, N. H., to take effect 
April 30. 

RICHARDS, JEHIEL 8., W. Brooksville, Me. 

ROBINSON, WM. A., withdraws resignation and 
consents to remain at First Ch., Middletown, N. Y. 

SELL, HENRY T., Covenant Church, Chicago, Ill. 

UTTERWICK, HENRY, E. Canaan, Ct., to take effect 
May 5, closing a ten years’ pastorate. 

WILDER, CHAS. S., Turner, Me. 

WILSON, JOHN C., Puritan Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


American Board Personals 


ATWOOD, I. J.,M. D., the sole surviving male mem- 
ber of the Shansi Mission, sails for China March 
7, hoping to reach his old station at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Cask, Miss L. E., sails on the same steamer for her 
work in Osaka, Japan. 

GORDON, Mrs. M. L., and daughter sail from San 
Francisco for the Japan Mission March 7. 

SMITH, REV. and Mrs. JAMES, Ahmednagar, In- 
dia, have recently returned to their work in con- 
nection with the Marathi Mission. 
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STRYKER, MINNIE B., M.D., Mt. Holyoke College 
and the Medical College of Philadelphia, sails 
March 7 to begin her missionary life in the Foo- 
chow Mission, China. 

WEBR, MARy G., is en route to her station at 
Adana, Central Turkey. 


Gleaned from Annual Meetings 


Boston, MAss., Pilgrim reports contributions ag- 
gregating $20,618. Its annual statement includes, 
besides an address list of all members and of 
families represented in the congregation, a record 
of baptisms, marriages and deaths. 

DANBURY, CT.—The number of accessions during 
1900 had been exceeded but five times in the 206 
years of the history of the church. 

DENVER, COL., Plymouth received 85 members, 
23 on confession, and raised $10,722, of which 
$635 remained as a balance in the treasury. 

DETROIT, MICH., First, beside paying a debt of 
$11,000, has raised over $11,000 for benevo- 
lences, a larger amount than last year. 

EDGERTON, WIS., appointed a building committee 
with a view to erecting a $2,000 parsonage, and 
instructed the trustees to sell a lot of land next 
the church to secure a nucleus for the fund. 

GALESBURG, I11., Central received 101 members, 
46 on confession. Its receipts were nearly $20,- 
000, of which $7,289 (in legacies $5,000) went 
for benevolence, and $4,851 toward debt. 

HO tuIs, N. H.—The pastor issues an annual record, 
the fullest we have seen, which includes, besides 
the organization and statistical report, the names 
of all members added or removed, a record of all 
marriages and deaths and a chronological table of 
parish events. 

LYNN, MAss., First.—The accessions exceeded 
those of any previous year except two revival 
years. During the past four years’ service of 
the present pastor more members have been re- 
ceived than in any corresponding period in the 
entire history of this ancient church, nearly 270 
years old. 

MANCHESTER, N, H., First added 78 members, 56 
on confession, making a total of 724. One hun- 
dren new families have been added to the parish 
directory, and over $3,000 was given to missions. 
It was voted to add $500 to the pastor’s salary. 

NEw HAVEN, C?., Dwight Place adopted the Creed 
of 1883 as its own and a modified form of the 
Apostles’ Creed as the form for new members to 
assent to publicly. The constitution and rules 
were changed with a view to keeping in touch 
with absent members. The term of office of dea- 

















At this season the housekeeper must look 
specially after the baking powder. 

As she cannot make good cake with bad eggs, 
no more can she make cake that is light, delicious 
and dainty with inferior baking powder. 

Royal Baking Powder is indispensable for the 


preparation of the finest food. 


It imparts that 


peculiar lightness, sweetness and flavor noticed in 


the finest cake, biscuit, 


doughnuts, crusts, etc., 


which expert bakers say is unobtainable by the 
use of any other leavening agent. 


The ‘Royal Baker and Pastry 
Cook '’—containing over 800 most 
practical and valuable cooking re- 
ceipts—free to every patron. Send 
postal card with your full address. 


There are cheap baking powders, 
made from alum, but they are ex- 
ceedingly harmfulto health. Their 

. astringent and cauterizing qualities 
add a dangerous element to 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER C.)., 490 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
: 
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cons and deaconesses was lengthened to five 
years. The benevolences were $2,372, besides an 
individual gift of $13,000. Home expenses were 
$9,539, beside nearly $9,000 for improvements 
made in 1900. 

NEWTON, MAss., First received 47 new members 
and closed the year with a balance of $501 in its 
treasury. The pledges for the coming year ex- 
ceeded the amount required by $300. 

NEWTON, MASS., Eliot’s benevolences aggregated 
more than $38,000, 

OnAWA, Io., adopted plans for a new edifice, to cost 
between $7,000 and $10,000, 

PAWTUCKET, R. I., reports resources of $12,899, 
besides a gift of $10,000 for endowment fund. It 
closed the year with a balance in every depart- 
ment, that of the church proper being $1,304. It 
gave to home and foreign missions $1,857. 

San DreGo, CAL., our second largest church in 
southern California, has a boys’ brigade which 
has been a feeder to the Sunday school. The 
latter cares for twice as many young people as are 
connected with church families. A mission club 
among the young people supports a boy in India. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., First raised $18,064 for be- 
nevolence, and its home expenses were $11,601. 
Its directory, just issued, besides giving addresses 
in full of all members and contributors, includes a 
table of accessions, benevolences and home ex- 
penses for each year since its organization in 1849. 

WESTBROOK, CT., increased its benevolences 40 
per cent. over those of the previous year, and 
raised $100 for musical instruction of the young. 

WHITEFORD CENTER, MICH., voted to incorpo- 
rate and build a house of worship. This church, 
organized last October by Rev. W. A. Cutler, will 
unite with Sylvania, making a strong country field. 


Rev. Charles R. Bliss 


The circumstances of Mr. Bliss’s death, 
which occurred Feb. 26 at Longmeadow, Mass., 
were unusually sad. He had been nursed 
through a severe illness by Mrs. Bliss, but 
the service she rendered was probably greater 
than her strength could bear, for she died on 
the 17th, and Mr. Bliss brought her body to 
Longmeadow for burial on the 19th. One of 
his sisters also died and was buried at the 
seme time and place. The shock of these 
experiences undoubtedly hastened his death. 

Mr. Bliss was born in Longmeadow, Nov. 5, 
1828, of Christian parents who rejoiced in his 
choice ef the ministry as a profession. He 
graduated from Williams College in 1854 
and from Andover Seminary in 1858. Aftera 
brief Presbyterian pastorate in Beverly, N. J., 
he was settled at Wakefield, Mass., in 1862, 
where he remained for fifteen years. When 
the New West Education Commission was 
formed in 1879, for the purpose of maintaining 
Christian schools and counteracting the evils 
of Mormonism in Utah and neighboring ter- 
ritories, Mr. Bliss became its secretary, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

He was exceptionally fitted for this position 
because he had spent some time in studying 
the conditions of what was then the New 
West, and had taught for a while in Colorado 
College in its infancy. He awakened great 
interest in the work, organized schools in 
Utah, took a number of teachers from Eastern 
states to carry them on, and raised large sums 
of money. He did a very important service 
in helping forward the solution of the Mor- 
mon problem. He continued in this work 
till the society was united with the College 
and Education Society, forming what is now 
the Congregational Education Society. With 
that organization he served as Western and 
editorial secretary, and later financial agent 
of what was called Salt Lake College. For 
the last three or four years he has spent most 
of his time at his early home, Longmeadow. 








TRY 'THEM FOR 
S Coughs, Colds, 
BRONCHIA f@ Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. 


Bist hkech Marmite Boe 





he Spring Medicine 


is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





In thousands and thousands of homes— 
in cities, towns and villages—three doses a 
day of this great medicine are now being taken 
by every member of the family. 
In some homes, even the visitor is given 
a teaspoonful with every meal. 
Why such wide and general use? Because 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 2 Proves 
_ itself by its 
wonderful effects in cleansing the system of all 
‘ humors, overcoming that tired feeling, creating 
appetite, clearing the complexion, giving strength 
and animation, the best of all Spring medicines, 
so that it is par excellence the Spring medicine. 
Take It. 


‘*Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood purifier 
I ever tried. I have taken it every Spring and 
Fall for several years. It invigorates the system 
and makes me feel like another person.’”’—S. S. 
SwiFtT, Cottage City, Mass. 


Accept no substitute for Hood's Sarsaparilla 














FOR A LIFETIME 


Two hundred books, well-known and always at 
your elbow, will provide you with quite a formid- 
able armament for the battles of life. 

The chances are that you have the 200 already, | 
but they are not available. You are not getting half ay We 
their value because they are not at hand when you jj TWAT, ie 
need them. ! 

Why not spend $50 and own this double cabinet ? 
It will be a possession for the rest of your entire life. 
Superbly built of deep-veined Spanish mahogany, 
with separate doors and separate locks. The doors 
have colonial lattice framing. 4 adjustable shelves 
in each cabinet. Claw feet with concealed castors. 
A large and imposing piece. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 














Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this headi g five lines (eight 
words to the tine), cost sulostibers jity pF each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


@y LIFE SIZE DOLL 


EE" “Baby’s clothes will 
_ bow fit Dollie.” 
this beautiful Life Size 


four boxes of our Great Cold & 

ache Tablets at 25 cents a box. Write 

today and we will send the tablets by 

mail postpaid; when sold mens 9 us the 

money ($1.00) and we will send yon 

] this Life Size Doll which is 234 feet 
high and can wear bab: oe. ae 
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Organist, composer and director, educated in Leip- 
zig and Dresden, seeks correspondence with church 
music committees regarding position in Boston or 
suburbs. Address Organist, care The Congregationalst. 


Lantern Slides for sale and hire; among them a 
goodly number of sets illustrating religious subjects, 
good for use on Sunday evenings; also a number of 
a sets. Address P. O. Box 103, Ortonville, Minne- 
sota. 


or is an re- 

roduction of the finest hand painted 

‘rench Doll, and wi th live in a child’s 

cooper 4 7 lang amer childhood days 


dress, 
“WATIONAL, ‘MEDICINE Cco., 
Doll Dept. 348 few Haven, Conn. 


Companion. A college graduate (Oberiin, A. B.) 
who has taught schoo! and is now a medical edent’ 
would like a position for the summer as companion and 
nurse to an invalid gentleman. Will do tutoring in the 
family. Good references. Address “R. K&. G.,’’ care 
The Congregationalist. 
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HURCH FACTURERS 
ARPETS vncs 





ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Series. Zt" BOSTON. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 17-23. Christ Our High 
Priest. Heb. 7: 24-28. 

We think oftener of Christ as Saviour, 
Leader, Friend than as High Priest. When 
Christianity was new in the world, and a 
teacher of the first century was trying to ex- 
plain to the Hebrew people its superiority 
over their own faith, he naturally emphasized 
the priestly functions of Jesus and proved 
that the new system was better because its 
representative was better. The idea of a 
priest was wrought into the heart of the Jew- 
ish faith. If Christianity were to take the 
place of the old religion it must supply that 
which was central to it. So, if one today 
were trying to bring a Roman Catholic into 
personal relations with Jesus, it might be the 
very best way of approach to declare that he 
takes the place of the elaborate priestly and 
sacramental system to which this Romanist 
has probably been accustomed from youth. 





With us modern Protestants this phase of 
the service of Christ to humanity does not as- 
sume primary importance, and we are not to 
condemn ourselves because the book of He- 
brews does not at the first reading interest us 
so much as most of the other books of the 
New Testament. We ought to get at Christ 
naturally, simply, through ways of approach 
that lead easily from us to him. On the other 
hand, we should not rashly affirm that the 
priestly side of Christ’s character means 
nothing to us. There must be something in 
the old Hebrew economy and in the stately 
ritual of the Roman Catholic Church that an- 
swers the eternal need of the human heart, 
and as our religious life deepens we shall 
have a growing appreciation of that in Christ 
which corresponds to the priestly functions in 
other religions. 








Who has not at some time longed for some 
middie man between himself and the pure 
and infinite God? Instinetively we shield 
ourselves behind the superior virtue of an- 
other, some saintly mother, some high-minded 
friend. We think that they can represent 
our case to God better than we can. Every 
now and then some human figure towers up 
above its contemporaries and to it men look for 
support and inspiration, just as through all 
the years of his ministerial life frail, tempted 
humanity clung to Phillips Brooks. But Jesus 
for all time and for all men has pierced the 
veil between mankind and the infinite and un- 
seen One. In him, blended perfectly and al- 
together uniquely, are the two qualities that 
make the priest: first, he was like unto his 
brethren; they have always known him as 
akin to them from the point of view of temp- | 
tation, struggle and suffering. In the second | 
place he was “separate from sinners.” He | 
had points of affinity to God, nay, he was God 
manifested in the flesh. So we see him at | 
one moment a3 our human Brother, sharing | 
our nature, and at the next moment illumi- | 
nated and glorified by the coursing through 
him of the very life of God. Therefore we 
are willing, nay, we yearn, to put our hand in 
his and let him present us to the Father. 





| 





And when we have thus been saved and 
shrived by our great High Priest, does not 
the impulse come to seek to be to others in 


| 
| 
this particular what Jesus has been tous? I | 


believe that there is nothing that Christ |. 


strives to be to the Christian man which he, 
in turn, ought not to strive to be to his 
brethren. Our priestly service will always 
be partial—only Christ can complete it—but 
we may help him to present all men perfect 
before the Father. 





Every earnest man can teach us some new 
lesson because his life means something.— 





E. H. Griggs. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Meetings and Events to Come 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Broinfield St Methodist Ch.» 
March 11, 10 A.M. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and Mr- 
William Phillips Hall will speak. 

AMERICAN MCALL ASSOCIATION, Boston Auxillary, 
Central Ch., Boston, March 13, 3 p.M. Speaker, Rev. 
8. B. Rossiter, New York. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Bos- 
ton, May 14-16. 

INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A., Boston, June 11-16. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Cincinnati, July 6-10. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 







Mississippi, March 21 
Tennessee, pril 3. 
New Jersey, Md., April 23. 
Missouri, April 23. 
Rhode Island, ay 
Kansas, ° May 2-6. 
New Hampshire, May 7-9 
Illinois. k May 20. 
Massachusetts, Andover, ay 21 
Ohio, Huntington, W. Va., May 21 
Iowa Burlington, ‘ay 21 
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One of a Series of Anecdotal Papers by 


EX-SPEAHER 


Galusha A.Grow 


Embodying his personal recollections and 

impressions of such men as LINCOLN, 

SEWARD, CLAY, BAKER, HAMLIN, 

BENTON, CHASE and 3TANTON. 
ra 


Madame Melba Jean De Reszke 
Edouard De Reszke Madame Nordica 


Each of these four great vocalists will 
contribute a paper on their early struggles 
and successes and the interesting phases 
of a singer's life. 


To Appear in Early Numbers of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Saturday Evening Post will be Sent 
to Any Address Three Months (13 Weeks 
on Trial on Receipt of ONLY 25 Cents 


CP We will also send, with ut charge. a copy of each 
of the two books: “ The Young Man and the World” 
and ** The Making of a Merchant.”’ These books are 
reprints of the best of the famous series of articies for 
young men which appeared in the POST, written by such 
well-known men as ex-President Cleveland; Sena- 
tor Beveridge: former Senatord ohn J. Ingalls; 
Harlow N. Higinbotinam, «t Marsh«'! Field & Co; 
Robert C. Ogden, of Wanawmaker’s, and others 


The Curtis Publisuing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















20 KINDS. BEST VARIETIES 
HIGH-GRADE FLOWER SEEDS 


These arc our regular size packets and not minia 
tures, as are being sent out by some companies. 


OUR OFFER. We vill send absolutely Free 


of Charge the following Collection of 20 
Packets of Choice Flower Seeds, postpaid 
toevery reader of this paper who sends us 25 
Cents in Silver or 26 Cents in Stamps for 
one year’s subscription to Boyce’s Monthly. 
REGARDING BOYCE’S MONTHLY 
Boyce’s Monthiy isa large illustrated magazine of 


from 24 to 32 pages, with 96 to 128 columns in each 
issue. It isa monthly publication for the whole 
family. Boyce’s Monthly is now a welcome visitor & 
in one million homes. We are making this liberal 
offer to increase our circulation. 


Notice Our Splendid Assortment, 
Alyssum Sweet Mignonette Sweet 
Amaranthus Mixed | Nasturtium, Tall Mixed 
Bachelor's Button Nigella 

Balsam Mixed Pansy, Finest Mixed 
Candytuft Mixed Petunia, Finest Mixed 
Colliopsis—All colors Poppies Mixed 
Dianthus Mixed Sweet William Mixed 
Four-O' Clocks Sweet Peas,Finest Mired 
Glaucium Verbena Mixed 
Helianthus Mixed Zinnia, All Colors 


VEGETABLE SEEDS—Special. 
When sending the 20 Packets of Flower Seeds, we 
will send our Special Offer of 20 Pkts. of 
the Best Vegetable Seeds. This collection 
includes Beets. Radi: hes, Cucumber>, Lettuce, Car- 
rots, Tomatoes. Turnips, ete. Here is a chance to 
get a splendid a sortment of Vegetable Sceds 
FREE. besides the Flower Seed». 

WRITE TO-DAY. DON’T DELAY. 


| Boyce Company, Dept. 95 Chicago 





HOOPING-COUGH 


CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


L A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste ; assimilate quickly and 
thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, 
Anemia and Poorness of the Blood. 
22 rue brouoct 
PARIS 
EK. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.¥ 












716,600 fre. SN 
National Prize at Paris YN 
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shafts, $65.00. 
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As good as reta'is for $95.00. 


doing business, but it will save you money. 
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Phacton, Surrey, Carriage, Trap, or any style 


profisé on your purchase. 
nor extravagant to own the best when you buy 
direct from our factory. 


We Have No Agents 
Andare the Largest \.anu- 
facturers of Vehicles and 
Harnessin the W orld Selling 
tothe ConsumerExclusively. 
Have had 28 years experience 
selling on this plan. e 
178 styles of vehicles and 65 
styles of harness, You may not 
be accustomed to thismethod of 
Don’t buy anything in this 
line until you get a copy of our largefree illustrated catalogue. 

T CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO.,. 8, Pratt, Secy.,Elkhart,ind. 
oo —$————————————_ 
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save the dealers 
It is not expensive 


of our make, and 


Wemake 


No. 58.—Single Breast Strap 
Harness, with nickel or imitation 
rubber trimmings, 612.25. Same 
b as sells for 617.00. 
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mouth. 
fm hold it. This 


ist, you will remember, 
SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW BoOx—for your protection. 
Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. 
means much to 
Youths’ asc. Children’s 25c. 

FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence. Mass. 


: 
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recommended me. 
Curved handle and face to fit the 
Hole in handle and hook to 
cleanly persons-the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ 35c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for free booklet ‘* Tooth Truths.” 
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The Retarded Peoples 


(The Congregationalist’s Missionary Topic 
for April 7-13.) 

Porto Ricans— Work of the American Missionary <Associa- 
tion —The mountain whites —The Indians —The Negroes— 
Duty of the strong to the weak. 

If we were asked what classes of our people 
make up the great body of illiterates in the 
United States we should probably answer at 
first thought, the foreign immigrants. It is 
something of a shock to learn from the study 
of census reports that the largest number of 
illiterates in our country are not those who 
come across the ocean, but those who are born 
and bred in our own land—native Americans. 
‘0, yes,” one may say, “considering the mil- 
lions of ignorant Negroes in the South this 
might be true.” But here is another startling 
statement. Take simply the State of North 
Carolina. Eliminate the Negro factor. The 
percentage of illiteracy among the native white 
population is 23.1 per cent., which is greater 
than that in Ireland, one of the most ignorant 
of European countries. This speaks for the 
condition of the mountain whites. Negroes, 
mountain whites, Indians—all are retarded 
peoples and to them we have lately added the 
Porto Ricans, nearly a million of them, who 
have been kept under by the tyrannous rule of 
Spain for 400 years. Eighty-five per cent. of 
these island people are unable to read and 
write in any language. 

“T reckon we ought to be doing something 
for them poor humans,” said a Southern 
mountaineer to a representative of the A. 
M. A., who had been speaking of the Indians’ 
wrong and needs. He was himseli destitute, 
ignorant, superstitious, but he had a warm- 
hearted humanity not always found in more 
enlightened circles. These belated peoples 
are not only “ poor humans ” ; they are all our 
neighbors; they are or will be our citizens. 

The work of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, which now extends from Porto Rico 
to Alaska and from Savannah to San Fran- 
cisco, is almost too great to be studied in a 
single meeting. The association has a large 
amount of interesting literature to be had on 
application. It might be wise to take simply 
the Southern problems; to consider the Ne- 
gro: how is he to be elevated mentally, mor- 
ally, socially? What kind of education should 
he have? How has he responded to the good 
influences brought to bear on him since slav- 
ery days? How are political difficulties to be 
overcome? How is social antagonism be- 
tween blacks and whites to be lessened? 
These questions will form abundant food for 
discussion. ‘ 

With the ignorant Southern black it is nat- 
ural to class the ignorant Southern white. 
Tnese isolated and ‘neglected people suggest 
another Southern problem. Contrast their 
fine lineage, virtues of patriotism, courage, 
etc., with their mental and moral destitution 
and show what A. M. A. schools and churches 
are doing. Instudying these American High- 
landers, recent novels and stories dealing with 
life in the Southern mountains will be helpful. 

And now here are the Porto Ricans, for 
whom we as a nation are responsible. The 
great mass of them are of mixed blood—In- 
dian more than Negro, combined with white. 
A geography lesson would not come amiss 
here. Most of us need general information 
about this new land and people before we can 
understand their needs and follow intelli- 
gently the work of the eight teachers at the 
two schools already opened by the A. M. A. 
But there is little doubt that their poverty, 
their ignorance, their lack of schools, of civil 
and moral law, their wretched ‘shack ” 
homes give them a place among the retarded 
peoples living under our own flag, who have a 
peculiar claim to our help. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The Providence of God in the Historical Develop- 
ment of the Negro; The Problem of the Residuum ; 
Our Mission to the Highlanders; The Indian Fac- 
tor; Porto Rico, Our Next Field; and many other 
pamphlets furnished freely by the A. M. A. 





Bright Skies and Dark Shadows, by Henry M. 
Field. 

Articies on the Reconstruction Period, in The 
Atlantic, Jan., Feb., March, 1901. 


Autobiography of Booker T. Washington in recent | | 
numbers of The Outlook and announced in book | 


form by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The Southern Workman, an able monthly pub- 


lished by Hampton Institute. 


The Cumberland Mountains and the Struggle for 
! 


Freedom, New England, March, 1897. 


Cinch, and Heart of Old Hickory, stories by Will 


Allen Dromgoole. Pine Knot by William E. Barton. 
The House Behind the Cedars, by Charles W 
Chesnutt. 

Puerto Rico, by Frederick Ober. 


Porto Rico, the Land and the People, The Inde- 


pendent, Feb. 23, 1899. 
Porto Rico and Cuba as Fields for Protestant 
Missions, The Congregationalist, Feb. 16, 1899. 
i 


The Ministers’ Union 


Because it is not a local body this organiza- 
tion of clergymen from all denominations 





moves about the state at its pleasure, and | 


held its first meeting in the century at Ayer, | 


Feb. 26. The attendance was not large, but 
diversified in communions. Shaker, Episco- 
palian, Methodist, Unitarian and Congrega- 
tionalist met in fraternal fellowship, dis- 
cussed topics of common interest and broke 
bread together. Chaplain Batt, the head and 
secretary of the union, has been delighted 
with the interest manifested and believes that 
the organization is a precursor of a sensible 
and serviceable unity. The theme of the 
morning was The Layman of the Twentieth 
Century, opened by Rev. W. W. Jordan in a 
carefully written paper. The discussion which 
followed viewed the subject from many sides: 
from the possibility of the extinction of lay- 
men in the churches, as contrasted with the 
number and efficiency of women, to the im- 
portance of winning the overworked employee 
to believe in the church. Rev. J. B. Thrall 
reviewed the teaching of Professor Shaler 
relative to continuous life, and Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie, the newly-elected president of the 
union, spoke upon the New Century and the 
Religious Outlook. 








HOLE IN THE LUNGS 


There are thousands of men 


and women, as well as ever, 


with holes in their lungs: con- 
sumption stopped. 

What did it? 

Some change in way of life 
and Scott’s emulsion of cod- 
liver oil. : 

A hole in the lungs, once 
healed, is no worse than a too- 


Take 


the emulsion and give it a 


tight waist or waistcoat. 


chance to heal the wound. 


We'llsend you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 
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PERSONAL 


Will the woman who 
finds housework hard 
work please try 


GOLD 
DUST 


Washing 
Powder. 








‘* We Were Not Disturbed All Night.’ 

Parents tell us this who have vaporized Creso- 
lene for their children with Whooping Cough or 
Croup. The record of twenty years shows the 
ag curative and preventative power of Cresolene 

r Bronchitis, Influenza, Measles, Catarrh,Coughs, 
Scarlet Fever, and other contagious diseases. Re- 
cent tests made at the Yale Pathological J_abora- 
tory proves that vaporized Cresolene kills the 
yerms of diphtheria. Send for descriptive booklet 
with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 


apo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 











IODIDE OF IRON. 


for ANAEMIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
_SCRO » Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ‘““BLANCARD"® 
ALL DRUGGISTS, 
@ \B. FOUGERA&CO.,N.Y. Agts. for U.S. 











GR ACE | | A collection of Graces adapted 
| for any meal. Some in verse 
form, especially for use of chil- 
BEF ORE dren. No. 26 of Handbook Se 
ME AT ries. Price, 4 cents. 
100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 














Under our plan of selling 
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ment. Our plan of 


carriages, 
i get the profits. The jobbe. and reuiler are cut out, 
dealing direct with our factory, you pay only the cost of 
making with a moderate profit added ; and you take 
ies your choice from the biggest stock and fullest assort- 


Selling Carriages Direct 

PST jecihen satisfaction — your money back if you are 
dissati: . Our —— illustrated catalogue, 

cone 7, ries seaansos showing many styles of high 

and horse equipments, with detailed descriptions of each, mailed free. 

“THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE and HARNESS CO., 






No. 240 
Single wy 4 








buggies and harness, 


grade vehicles, harness, pee blankets 


P. 0. Box 772, Colambas, 0. 
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An Indispensable Servant 
A View Point of Value 


In the endeavor to accent the fellowship of the 
various communions within the church it is possible 
to overlook the significance of our own sisterhood. 
The heritage into which present day Congregation- 
alism comes is ours for improvement and exaltation. 

4 special notice appeared upon the calendar of 
the Old South Church, Boston, Feb. 10, signed by 
the pastor, with the hearty approval of the church 
committee. We have his cordial consent to repro- 
duee it here: 

“Christianity is the supreme interest of 
the disciple of our Lord. The church is the 
direct institutional servant of this interest. 
This institutional servant necessarily takes 
the form of a denomination. Our denomina.- 
tion has a history of beneficent power un- 
rivaled by any other religious order on this 
continent. Amherst, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Williams and Yale Colleges are a 
few of the educational monuments to our 
order in New England. 

‘* As arms of the church we have our great 
vital missionary societies. We have the 
best denominational paper in the country, 
lhe Congregationalist ; and for the due cul- 
tivation of interest in our denomination, | 
respectfully urge that this paper find a 
place in every home in the congregation. 
It is an indispensable servant of the genu- 
ine denominational interest. Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more disastrous than the 
denominational spirit without the religious 
spirit as its master. On the other hand, 
nothing is more needed among us today 
than a revival of enthusiasm for our noble 
ecclesiastical order, as the analogue of our 
political institutions, and as the servant of 
the gospel of Christ.’’ 

George A. Gordon. 


There can be no great denominational spirit with- 
out denominational intelligence. The aim of this 
journal is to supply the latter and thus stimulate 
the former. With this its Christian World numbers 
keep Congregationalists closely in touch with the 
movements of the entire church. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST7, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Biographical 


REV. SHERMAN W. BROWN 


First Congregational Church of Spencer, 
Mass., has suffered a great affliction in the death 
of its beloved pastor, Rev. Sherman W. Brown, 
which occurred at his home March 1, after an ill- 
ness of nearly three weeks. Although never very 
strong, Mr. Brown had lately seemed to have re- 
gained his usual health, and had been active in all 
the departments of the church, among other things 
having recently organized a Young Men’s League. 
To Mr. Brown belongs the honor of organizing the 
first Men’s League in the country, and his experi- 
ment, which has proved so successful here, was 
watched with great interest by many churches. He 
was beloved by the townspeople irrespective of 
creed, and has greatly built up the church in Spencer, 
128 members having been added by profession dur- 
ing his pastorate of nearly eight years. He was a 
graduate of Andover Seminary and also of the Uni- 
versity at Berlin, from whence he came directly to 
Spencer. He leaves a wife, Clara Von Beyer, and 
two children. Rev. I. L. Wilcox of Worcester of- 
ficiated at the funeral services in the church, March 
4, assisted by Rev. H. A. Blake of Rochester and 
localclergymen. The stores and schools of the town 
were closed and many were in attendance from 
Worcester and surrounding towns. Two ministers 
from Brookfield Association, two from the Worces- 
ter Ministers’ Association and representatives of 
the church, Sunday school, Christian Endeavor 
Society and Men’s League acted as pall bearers, 
while the Men’s League, 200 strong, and the Y. P.S. 


C. E. attended the services in a body. 
REV. W. W. SNELL 
Rev. William Ward Snell died at his home in 


West Saticoy, Cal., Feb. 27. He would have been 
eighty years of age this next April. He was born 
in North Brookfield, Mass., April 3, 1821, and went 
to Minnesota in May, 1855, under physician’s ad- 








For General Debility 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. L. SEVERANCE, Greenfield, Mass., says: 
“For years I have prescribed it in general debility, 
hervous exhaustion and insomnia with the happiest 
results,” 
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vice, expecting to engage in farming. He settled in 
a valley where were four log cabins, with other 
settlers in groups not far distant. The place be- 
came the town of Rushford. He was almost imme- 
diately called on to conduct religious services, and 
by that means was soon led into the ministry ; was 
pastor !n Rushford thirty-two years, influencing for 
righteousness a constant stream of settlers, who 
would later move on to the farther West or to the 
growing cities of the state. In 1887 he moved to 
California. In Minnesota he was familiarly known 
throughout the state as Father Snell, and was 
warmly loved for his beautiful character and un- 
selfish service. He is survived by his second wife, 
six sons and a daughter, his first wife having died a 
few months after moving to California. 

He was the son of Rev. Thomas Snell, D. D., who 
was pastor at North Brookfield, Mass., for more 
than sixty-four years—pastor emeritus the last 
three years. As his son preached more or less 
frequently in his last years, as late as 1900, the 
two covered 102 years in the gospel ministry; and 
as the son began preaching seven years before the 
father ceased, their united years of service spanned 
109 years. Mr. Snell’s son, Rev. Laird Wingate 
Snell, was ordained and installed at North Brook- 
field last year, 102 years to a day from the date 
that his grandfather began his pastorate there. 








Elgin Watches 


possess every desirable modern 
Improvement — are acknow!l- 
edged to be 


The World’s Standard 


in accurate time-telling and en- 
durance. Jewelers everywhere 
sell and warrant the 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgin 

An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin” en- 
graved on the works— 
fully guaranteed, 













Booklet Free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
ELGILN, ILL. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 10-16. 
Penitence. Ps. 55: 
2 Cor. 7: 9-11. 
David, Zacchwus, Judas, Peter, Paul. 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 378.) 










Biblical Examples of 
1-13; Luke 22: 56-62; 





Prairle State lacubator a. 
Homer City, Pa. 

















GIANT 
FLOWERING 
(ALADIUM,. 


GIANT FLOWERING CALADIUM, “NEW CENTURY.” 


A New Species, and the Grandest Foliage and Flowering Plant yet Introduced. 


Leaves three times as large as any other Caladium, having a heavy, leathery texture and a 
bright, lustrous, glossy-green color, which is remarkably handsome. It does not produce a bulb, 
but is increased by suckers, and is perennial. The leaf-stalkc are strong and tall, holding the 
mammoth leaves well above ground. Leaves 3to 5 feet long by 2 or 2% feet broad; perfectly im- 
mense, and make a plant which for tropical luxuriance has no equal. Added to this wonderful 
foliage effect are the mammoth lily-like blossoms 12 to 15 inches long by 7 inches wide; snow- 
white, changing to cream, with a rich and exquisite fragrance so powerful as to perfume a whole 
garden, filling the air with fragrance for a long distance. Plants bloom perpetually all summer 
in the garden, or all the year roundin pots, Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn plant, but 
as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, halls or conservatories, it rivals the choicest Palms in 
foliage, to say nothing of its magnificent flowers. Thrives in any soil or situation, and grows and 
blooms allthe year. As many as6to 12 flowers rise successively from the base of "each leaf-stock. 
Regardless of all we can say, the plant will astonish every one; so novel, effective and fragrant. 

Strong plants, which will bloom this summer, 50 cts. each: 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 


OUR CATALOGUE FOR 190 —New Century Edition—greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable 


: Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 152 pages, 500 illustrations, 12 
tolored plates, wil! be mailed free to any who anticipate purchasing. We offer many Great Novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y . 











BURPEE’S sense FREE 


The Best Seeds that Grow are hapeatiy & iy —~} in this bright new catalogue of ninety pages 
bound i in showy lithographed covers. Card or send ten cents for our gran special 
UARTER-CENTURY ” ANNUAL of 220 re ~ hy sonies colored _— together with a 15-ct. packet of 
either Burbank’s Floral Novelty or Burpee's Quarter-Century Tomato,—so that even this great book 
really costs you nothing and is well worth half a dollar! Write TO-DAY. Do not delay 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Prepare for Easter 





Special Items 
»  y Nowiconc on” Colored Petticoats 


Mackintoshes ° . , é $6 Note—So great has been the demand for Our Special 
Regular Prices $12 to $15 Styles of Petticoats that we have been forced to place 
i facturer. We are compelled 

House Jackets ; : : : another order with our manu 
$7 to pay him a slight advance, but our prices will be just the 


i 


We 10 to $15 
. seen oe same. For style, fit, finish, quality and price, these Petti- 
: Selected lot Winter Overcoats . $45 | coats have never been equaled—must be seen to be appre- 
a Were $20 to $25 ciated—money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. Mail 


, filled. H two of the leaders: 
Ret Abt ee Ee. ee 


Were $20 to $25 


Fancy Shirts, Negligee . - 85c 


This illustration represents a Black Do- 
mestic Mercerized Petticoat, an exact 
copy of a $7.50 silk petticoat and actually 
worth $2.00— Price, for this sale only 


tm _},__+ 














A charming story of New England village life, with amusing portrayals of eccentric New England character. 
It has Miss Brown’s fine literary touch, also uncommon freshness, humor and personal charm. 


ie Were $1.50 
eh 
y Fancy Shirts, fine quality Madras 1.00 
H and Percale . ‘ : $1.35 
. Were $1.75 to $2 This illustration represents a fine Black 
# and Colored Mercerized Cloth Petticoat, 
# IN BOYS’ CLOTHING DEPARTMENT an exact copy of a $15.00 Silk Petticoat, .« 
# : ’ ee and actually worth $4.00—positively the 
fa Bargains in Youths’ and Boys’ Suits and Outside best value in Boston. Price, while they last ‘ 
fi \ Garments 
| hae 1.98 
H y ENTRANCE DURINC ALTERATIONS 
a" \ 
ff 398 Washington e ee, 
| 3M cer compan’ | Gilchrist&Co 
i ACULLAR PARKER COMPAN e 
7 BOSTON Winter and Washington Streets, Boston 
f 1 
. ¢ 3 iffli Book 
4 oughton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books 
2 \ 
qi N ae 
. KING’S END 
i \o 
: ' By ALICE Brown, author of “*‘ Meadow Grass,” “Tiverton Tales,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 
‘ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


THE CURIOUS CAREER OF RODERICK CAMPBELL 


By JEAN N. McILwraitu, author of ‘‘ A Book of Longfellow,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

The Scottish hero fights for Prince Charlie for love of a lady above him in station. After Culloden the scene 
shifts to New York and Canada, where there are trading and exploring adventures among the Indians, and fighting 
between French and English, and where the hero finally wins something far better than a battle. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


By HERBERT D. WARD, author of ‘The White Crown, and Other Stories,” etc. With a frontispiece illustration. 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 
A lens-maker, who is a reverent doubter, dies, and his spirit goes out among the stars. Far off he meets light 
which left the earth long before, bearing the pictures of great events. He witnesses the resurrection of Jesus, and 
his doubts are removed. The story is novel in conception, is told with much dramatic interest, and ig an excellent 


Easter book. 
A SATCHEL GUIDE 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Covering the portions of Europe commonly visited by tourists. By W. J. 
RouFe. Edition for 1901, carefully revised to date. With Maps, Street Plans, Money Tables, a Calendar of 
Festivals and Fairs, etc. Accurate, clear, compact, so as to go in one’s pocket. Flexible leather cover, 


) 
\ 
$1.50, net. ' 
. ——— 
J 


a Dm mr 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. - - BOSTON 





